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‘A sail!—a sail!—a promised prize to hope! 
Her nation—flag—how speaks the telescope ?” 
Corsair. 

‘Sart, ho!’ cried the mast-head-man, as the daylight broke 
on the U. S. ship , on a fine morning in June, 18—. 

‘Whereaway?” 

‘Off the weather bow—a taunt brig, with her yards braced 
up, and all sail set alow and aloft.’ 

* How does she set in the water?’ 

‘Light, sir, as a duck!’ 

‘Any sheer in her waist?’ 

‘Straight as a line, sir! 

‘Quartermaster, give me the glass.’ Lieutenant Smith took 
a long look. ‘The very chap we’ve been looking for! Mr. 
Griffin! 

‘Sir.’ 

‘Let the captain know there’s a suspicious brig to windward, 
and the Dog Keys to leeward, right under the fore chains.’ 

* Ay, ay, sir;’ and Mr. Griffin was out of sight in a moment. 

‘Forecastle, there! out and loose the flying jib; topmen, aloft 
and shake the reef out of the topsails, and stand by to let fall 
topgallant sails; afterguard, man the main sheet; and you, gun- 
ners, look out for the arm-chests!’ 
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A dozen ‘ay, ays’ were bellowed at once. It seemed lieute- 
nant Smith gave all these orders in a breath, and in as short a 
time, pea and monkey jackets were doffed, and every man in 
motion. The quickness with which all the commands were 
executed, gave earnest that the men understood their cause, 
and before their commander appeared on deck, the whole was 
completed and the ship under full sail. 

* Whereaway is this craft, Mr. Smith?’ said the captain. 

‘ Just outside the fore-tack, sir.’ 

Captain L. took a glass and for some time looked steadily in 
the direction designated. He appeared satisfied, that the ves- 
sel in sight was no other than a piratical brig, of which he had 
been in search. 

‘The very fellow!’ said he, as he dropped the glass from his 
eye. ‘Call all hands, Mr. Smith, and give her the royals;—we 
must catch that brig before night.’ 

A moment after, the boatswain’s shrill call, succeeded by his 
gruff ‘all hands ahoy,’ rung through the ship, and in a few min- 
utes the drowsy sailors, one by one, came bundling up the 
hatchways, till all were on deck. 

By this time the trade wind set in, and the ship gathered 
headway. Its freshness invigorated all, and with the intelli- 
gence of a chase, dispelled the surliness of the men, who had 
been deprived of their rest, and seated an animated expression 
on every face. The brig was about two miles distant, and 
plainly visible to all. 

‘Cast loose the bow gun, and get her ready for a fire.’ 

* Ay, ay, sir.’ 

‘Is there any current setting towards these keys, Mr. Smith?’ 

‘No, sir; the current sets to the northeast.’ 

‘How close can we scrape the reef? 

‘A cable’s length will carry us clear.* 

‘All ready with the gun, sir,’ cried the quarter-gunner. 

‘Fire, then, and plant the shot under her fore foot, and take 
care not to touch her.’ 

‘Up helm a littleh—there—steady, steady,’ and the quarter- 
gunner lengthened out the last syllable till he got the gun in a 
fair range. 

‘Stand clear, and watch the shot,’ cried he, as he retreated 
a paceand pulled the lockstring. Away went the ball, and all 
eyes were bent to see the spot it should strike. The aim was 
fair, for the iron fell close ahead of the brig;—she passed over 
its wake, and stirred neither tack nor sheet. There was a pro- 


* One hundred and twenty fathoms, or 720 feet. 
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found stillness in the ship, for all were surprised that the brig 
showed no symptoms of obeying the summons, and were un- 
willing almost to believe their own eyes. Captain L. partici- 
pated in the feeling, and it was not until he plainly saw such 
was the fact, that he ordered the gun to be discharged again. 

‘The breeze freshens, sir; shall we take in sail?’ said Mr. 
Smith, as the wind whistled sharply through the rigging, and 
the ship began to plunge heavily into the accumulating waves. 
Captain L. paid no attention to the remark. He was absorbed 
in thinking of the brig. 

‘Shall we furl the royals, sir?’ again demanded the lieutenant; 
‘the lee chains are under now.’ 

‘Are you ready with that gun?’ shouted the captain. 

‘All ready, sir.’ 

‘Give it to her then, among her spars.’ 

The ship was for a moment kept away from the wind, and 
the gun fired. The shot went far over the brig, doing her no 
damage. 

‘What are you about there? who trained that gun?’ cried 
the captain. 

‘I trained it, sir, replied Palmer, the quarter-gunner, with 
the rim of his tarpaulin between his thumb and forefinger; ‘ but 
the ship was so c’reened to leeward that I couldn’t fire lower.’ 

At that moment the breeze freshened still more, and the main 
royal yard snapped in twain. The sail sagged down, and flap- 
ped about so furiously as to endanger the mast. Nothing short 
of this could have diverted captain L.’s attention from the brig; 
now, the snap of the yard startled him, and he saw he was car- 
rying topgallant sails and royals, when commonly he would have 
had a reef in the topsails. 

‘Take in those flying kites, sir, and down with the topgallant 
yards. You'll have the masts over the side presently, and then 
we may whistle for the brig. In with them, sir.’ 

Captain L. was in a passion. The truth is, the wind was 
every instant freshening, and was already nearly half a gale. 
The ship was foaming and plunging through the seas, without 
rising upon them, at the rate of nine knots an hour; her masts 
pitching and jerking with that short, uneasy motion that must, 
in a very short time, have snapped them, had not the slight 
accident aloft informed captain L. of the trial he was making 
of his spars. The lighter sails being in, however, eased them 
so much, that immediate danger was no longer apprehended, 
and then attention was again fixed on the brig. She still held 
her course, having only taken in her royals. This movement 
more fully showed her real character; for, in furling them, more 
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men were seen aloft than any merchantman could have spared 
from deck. By this time the long gun was ready for another 
fire. Captain L. aimed and fired it himself, but with no better 
success than Palmer. The shot fell short. ‘The next moment 
a volume of smoke issued from the weather side of the brig, 
and the booming report of a heavy gun came on the increasing 
ale. 
. ‘Does the scoundrel defy me!’ cried the captain. ‘Beat to 
quarters, and give him a broadside, right into his hull!’ 

‘The brig bears away before the wind,’ cried a man from the 
jib-boom. 

‘Hard up the helm, then!’ cried the commander; ‘up with 
it, and square the yards.’ 

‘Avast, there!’ exclaimed Mr. Smith; ‘there’s a reef close 
under the lee bow, and if you keep her away the tenth part of 
a point, we shall be dashed to pieces in five minutes!’ 

The order was instantly countermanded. Captain L. sprang 
to the lee gangway, and discovered to his dismay the low, 
black rocks ranged regularly along, not four hundred yards 
from the ship! He then passed rapidly on to the forecastle, 
and threw a hasty glance along the ledge, till his eye rested on 
the last point. He saw, with the quickness of thought, that he 
was ina situation from which it would be difficult to escape. 
The gale rapidly increased. The ship, trembling at every joint, 
was breaking through the drift and foam, cutting the boiling 
seas that every moment broke clear over her, deluging her deck 
with water. Captain L. made his way back to the quarter- 
deck. The peril into which he was unconsciously thrown, 
brought him completely to himself;—the brig and all else but 
his ship was forgotten. He was perfectly cool, though quick 
and nervous in his movements; and a shade of anxiety was 
discoverable in his face, notwithstanding his effort to suppress 
all outward demonstration of his feelings. 

‘The ship cannot stay in this sea, said he, in a low, hurried, 
and half-inquiring tone, to Mr. Smith. 

‘No, sir; she will never go round in such a swell as this. No 
human efforts could make her!’ 

‘And she will certainly go to the bottom if we attempt to 
ware!’ 

‘Certainly!’ replied the collected Smith. 

* How does that point bear?’ 

Lieutenant Smith stooped and glanced at its position. 

‘About two points on the lee bow, and not half a mile off 

‘Give me the trumpet, sir—give me the trumpet! She must 

go round, or we’ll be smashed in five minutes!’ and seizing 
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the trumpet, he shouted, ‘ ready about,’ and the other orders for 
tacking closely follow ed. There was a moment of bustle and 
changing of places among the men, and then all was quiet. 

‘Are you all ready, forward?’ 

‘All ready, sir!’ 

‘Ease down the helm—handsomely! handsomely! Let fly 
the jib-sheet!” 

The helm was put down, the sheet let go, and slowly the 

ship’s head came up to the wind, and her sails were slightly 
shivered. ‘To the success of this movement, every man on board 
looked with a heart swelled almost to bursting, for on it, they 
knew their safety hung. The seas dashed over her more im- 
petuously—and, for a moment, she stood almost still. This 
moment was to decide. If the wind caught the head sails aback, 
the manceuvre would be complete and the ship safe; if not, she 
would most likely get —— and the most disastrous result 

was to be anticipated. Captain L. did not, for an instant, for- 
get his terrible responsibility at that crisis; but gazing intently 
on the sails, his whole soul seemed wrapped up in the eve nt. 
His feelings were his men’s, who did not, for one moment, with- 
draw their straining scrutiny from the indicators of their fate. 
Scarcely a minute had elapsed, yet to them it seemed an age, 
when slowly the bows of the ship payed off from the wind, and 
it was apparent she would not go about. 

‘May she be damned for that! growled a sailor within hear- 
ing of his commander. 

‘Silence, sir!’ exclaimed the captain. 

There was a startling solemnity in his tone and manner, 
evincing a just sense of propriety at a moment so big with the 
fate of human beings. 

‘Bring the ship to the wind, quartermaster, and keep her as 
close as she will lie—touch and go.’ 

‘Touch and go, sir!’ was the immoveable seaman’s reply. 
The ship, obedient to her helm, came up, and regained her 
headway, without having very perceptibly fallen off. By this 
time the point it was necessary to weather was a few hundred 
yards distant, and to every man on board, it seemed the merest 
possible chance to pass it—to strike it, would be certain destrue- 
tion. The gale still increased, yet captain L. did not dare to 
start arope. Every strand was stretched to the utmost. The 
spars were sprung into the shape of bows. If the ship before 
dived through the seas, she now seemed to drive them before 
her, so tremendous was the power with which she was urged 
onward. Her lee guns dragged in the water, and the lee side 
of the deck was full of it. Under such a press of canvass, it 
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was only wonderful the masts were not swept from the deck, or 
the ship capsized. As she neared the point, the feelings of her 
inmates were wound up to an agonizing pitch. Some stood, 
with terrified countenances, grasping the rigging; some crept 
away to a corner, and with their faces buried in their hands, 
waited in silent dread the consummation; while others gazed 
with aching eyes on the rocks, as the ship, with appalling rapid- 
ity, neared them. 

But what sound is that, like the report of a cannon, that 
comes so stunningly on the ears of all? 

‘The jib’s burst!’ yelled a trumpet-toned, unearthly voice 
from the forward deck;—it seemed the knell of hope! 

‘Lay out and loose the fore-topmast staysail, and man the 
halyards!’ shouted the undismayed commander; ‘move, men, 
for your lives! quartermaster, keep the ship steady!’ 

‘Steady, to a hair, sir!’ was the cool, undaunted reply. 

By the time the fore-topmast staysail was hoisted, the ship 
was directly abreast the point of danger. ‘Then was the agony 
of that fearful trial, almost beyond mortal bearing! Instead of 
finding it, what they supposed, a point, terminating suddenly, 
they discovered, on approaching it, that the ledge continued in 
a right line nearly a quarter of a mile! The ship was then so 
near it that a strong arm might have cast a biscuit on the rocks, 
and she was sensibly drifting to leeward, under the press of wind 
and the continued setting of the seas The water boiled up 
around her from the rocks below! The spray of the waves was 
almost thrown back on her deck from the rocks above! Could 
they hope to escape? Not one man expected to see the setting 
of that day’s sun! Each settled in his own mind to meet his 
Creator as best he could. Captain L. was the only man who 
quailed not amid the furious encounter. With a steady gaze 
on the sails, he watched the quiver of their edges, and not once 
removed his eyes from them. He knew that on keeping the 
ship close to the wind, depended all, and to that he looked, as 
the arbiter between life and death. 

‘Luff, quartermaster, luff,’ said he in a rapid under-tone, as 
if uncertain whether the command was correct; ‘luff, 1 think 
the wind veers!’ 

‘It does, sir; she has come up a point.’ 

To this reprieving intelligence there was but one drawback 
in the mind of captain L. The wind, constantly fitful, might 
suddenly change back to its old point, in which event the head- 
way of the ship would be deadened, and as close to the break- 
ers as she then was, not one hope would be left. But an all- 
seeing Providence did not so decree it. Still the commander 
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watched the sails, and still the ship came gradually up. Every 
moment removed her farther from the breakers. ‘There was 
a sensible movement throughout the ship. A long drawn sigh 
burst from the men, and they breathed again, as they saw the 
distance between them and danger momentarily lessening. At 
length, the last black rock was left behind, and the weight of 
torture was removed from their breasts, who, a short time before, 
were prepared to battle with ‘the foaming brine;’ and to die 
on the rocks, whose very existence they now scarce thought of! 

Attention was again directed to the brig, and she was per- 
ceived almost hull down to leeward, with all sail set. The 
sea was Clear, and captain L. became again intent on the 
chase. 

‘Now slap her before the wind,’ said he to his lieutenant; 
‘crack all drawing sail on her from stem to stern, and before we 
sleep this night, we ‘ll have her.’ 

The ardent and steady commander then gave the trumpet to 
Mr. Smith, and sought his cabin. His feelings had been terri- 
bly wrought up, and the revulsion was more overpowering than 
he was willing to exhibit to those around. 

His orders were obeyed with unwonted eagerness and celer- 
ity;—the ship like a moving cloud, flies onward through the ma- 
jestic billows, yet seeming scarce to touch them, 


‘So gloriously her gallant course she goes.’ 


Now she lifts her head, sparkling with a million drops, high in 
air, like a gay caparisoned steed; now plunges it into the hil- 
locks of crested brine, dashing the effervescent spray in snowy 
and fantastic curls before her prow:—Now resting almost mo- 
tionless on the apex of an arching sea, or darting forward with 
accelerated impetuosity;—Now gracefully careening from side 
to side; then moving steadily, with upright masts, on her wing- 
ed career, like a sea-bird soaring on the rushing gale:— 

‘Who would not brave the battle fire,—the wreck, 

To move the monarch of her peopled deck ?? 

Throughout the forepart of the day the wind was still strong; 
at meridian, it had sensibly diminished; and before the after- 
noon had half expired, the sudden gale dwindled into the stea- 
dy trade, the waters subsided, and the ship moved on rapidly, 
but without labor. The distance between the two vessels was, 
at sunset, shortened to about two miles. 

‘We shall have a brush with that fellow, yet;’ said captain 
L.as he relieved his eye from a long scrutiny of the brig, and 
od on a dark cloud that was backing up from the horizon 

ehind. 
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‘Does she show teeth?’ demanded Smith. 

‘Ay; she has unshipped her bright sides and shows a full 
row; her deck swarms with men, too. Are the guns all double- 
shotted ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘The small arms in order?’ 

‘Allin perfect order. 1 have examined them myself. Nota 

istol will miss fire, and the cutlasses would brain a man in a 
child’s hand!’ 

Four hours afterwards, the ship still under a press of sail, cap- 
tain L. stood where he did in the last conversation with his 
lieutenant. He had remained, with his eyes rivetted on the 
brig, till suddenly, as if she had sunk to the bottom, she disap- 
peared, and it was in vain he swept the horizon with his night 
glass. Nothing could have startled him more than did this un- 
looked for vanishing. He certainly had not withdrawn his eyes 
from her five minutes, altogether, and yet was she gone, and no- 
body could see her. The night, too, was unfortunately darker 
than usual, for much of the sky was overcast with the cloud 
that first appeared at sunset. Captain L.—to use one of his 
own expressions—was ‘all aback.’ He went to the forward part 
of the ship—then to the gangway—then back to the quarter- 
deck; and looked in every direction; and it was reduced to a 
certainty that the brig was nowhere to be seen. 

‘In the devil’s name, what can have become of her!’ sgaid he 
at length; ‘this is not the latitude of the Flying Dutchman, or 
I should think I have been fooling myself with a goblin galliot 
all day! Are there any rocks about here, Mr. Smith?’ 

‘Not asingle breaker on the chart, sir.’ 

‘Then she’s afloat, and have her, I will! Mast-head, there!’ 
and without waiting for an answer, he shouted again, ‘mast- 
head, there!’ 

‘Sir!’ sounded a voice, as if from the clouds. 

‘Do you see any thing of that brig?’ 

‘No, sir!’ 

Captain L. became still more impatient. Every man on 
board was set to look out for the invisible brig; and for halfan 
hour, one hundred and fifty men and three hundred eyes looked 
out in vain. Never was man so puzzled as captain L. He did 
not know which way to turn, how to act, and least of all, what to 
think. There was a mystery about the matter that resisted the 
touchstone of professional experience and skill. That he 
should, in turning away for two minutes, have lost sight of the 
brig, was to him incomprehensible; and was certainly enough 
to disturb his equanimity. 
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‘If I lose that brig,’ said he, impatiently, *1°ll throw up my 
commission, and swear, the prince of darkness himself, is cruising 
in these seas, in an invisible Baltimore brig! Forecastle, there!’ 

‘Sir!’ 

‘Do you see any thing, yet?’ 

‘There ’s something on the starboard bow, sir, but we can’t 
make it out.’ 

Captain L. was on the forecastle ina moment. One look 
satisfied him. There was the brig, within point-blank distance, 
and not a rag of canvass abroad. 

* Not gone yet, my fly-away! Mr. Smith, down with the stud- 
ding sails, and beat to quarters!” 

The words were hardly from his lips, before every man, as if 
simultaneously impelled, sprang to a rope, and in a minute, the 
light sails were lowered from the yards, and thrust below deck. 
The next, the deck was as sile nt, and the me nas immoveable, 
as if they had become stone under a sorcerer’s wand! They 
were at quarters ! 

Along the deck, at regular intervals, were lighted matches, 
and battle lanthorns, that cast a subdued light on the parapher- 
nalia of war, scattered around in seeming ‘confusion, yet, every 
article in its proper place; and showed the expression of yl 
ness combined with stern determination, depicted on the faces 
of the men. If there be a moment of a sailor's life, when his 
ardent character shines with greatest brilliancy, it is when he 
momentarily expects a battle to commence. With a swelling 
heart and a bounding pulse, he stands impatient for the word, 
no thought of danger or dismay, di amping the vigor of his fiery 
spirit. Yet, is he never more steady in his judgment. That, 
as his other faculties, strengthens with the emerge ncy, and he 
exhibits the uncommon spectacle of the intensest passion, gui- 
ded, controlled, and regulated by an impetuous, but almost un- 
erring judgment. It is then we are taught to admire his char- 
acter; it is then the darker shades are lost in the halo of bril- 
liancy his manliness and valor throw around him; and we for- 
get that the lion of the battle can be as well the prince of a de- 
bauch,and the abject slave of degrading and inhuman passions. 

With a steady speed the ship approached the brig. From 
the moment the guns of the former could be brought to bear, 
they were trained with exactness against the enemy, now with- 
in pistol shot of the ship, and nearly abreast. Not a light was 
visible about her, and not a sail was spread to break the delicate 
line of her long and rakish masts against the sky. No human 
figure showed itself above the bulwarks, save one, that, even in 
the darkness, appeared commanding, and he was at the helm. 
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Her long black hull rose and fell gracefully on the swells of the 
sea, and once in awhile, as she lurched to her side, a line of 
open ports could be distinguished, which seemed to bid defiance 
to the approaching ship. 

‘Brig ahoy!’ shouted captain L. 

A pause succeeded the hail, in which the crew scarcely 
breathed, so intent were they on the answer. The only sound 
was the rushing wave, and the flapping of the ropes swayed to 
and fro by the vessel’s motion. No answer came. 

‘Brig ahoy!’ again cried captain L., more vehemently. 

*Hilloa!’ came back upon the wind, in a clear, strong, and 
sonorous voice. 

‘What brig is that?’ 

There was no reply; but slowly, and as if by preternatural 
agency, the brig’s sails were loosed and distended to their lim- 
its. No living creature was seen to effect this movement. No 
one could be perceived on the yards, and the man first seen, 
was the only one on deck. It seemed the work of magic. 

‘If you do not answer, I will fire into you!’ 

‘Fire, if you please! was the taunting and contemptuous 
answer. 

* Stand by!’ cried captain L. 

‘Stand by!’ was heard from the brig, in an elevated, com 
manding, and determined tone. 

Captain L., still willing to spare an inferior foe, exclaimed: 

* Will you answer me? What brig is that?’ 

‘No!’ shouted the solitary of the brig. 

‘Fire!’ screamed captain L. 

‘Tire!’ yelled the other. 

At the word, the broadsides of both vessels were discharged. 
As the sheeted flame burst forth, the ocean far round was 
lighted up with an intense, momentary blaze, and millions of 
sparks hung, for awhile, between the vessels, and gradually 
sinking to the water, were extinguished. Instantly succeeding 
the report, were the crash of timbers, and the groans of the 
wounded. Unheeded they fell, and their cries reached not the 
ears of comrades, who, at any other time, would have flown to 
their relief; now, the spell of battle was on every heart: the 
timid grew brave; the feeble, strong; the courageous, lion- 
like! Fora short time, the wind was lulled by the concussion 
of the discharge, and the cloud of smoke hung upon the surface 
of the sea, completely concealing the combatants from each 
other, till the breeze resumed its supremacy, and swept it on- 
ward, and they emerged to view. 

Again the lightning of their broadsides glared upon the sea, 
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and their thunder roared, mixed up with the thunder of the 
clouds, and the fitful gusts of a gathering storm. A heavy, 
impenetrable darkness reigned, save close by the water's sur- 
face. Extending a few feet above that, was a subdued, sickly 
brilliance; the ocean had put on its mantle of light, and in 
every direction, as far as the eye could span, the breaking waves 
looked, as if on every crest was lighted a pale white fire, till 
the entire expanse seemed a vivid sheet of dancing flame. The 
effect was magnificent, and inspiring, heightened, as it was, for 
a moment after the fire of the vessels, by the flying shot, as they 
bounded and rushed through the waters, leaving a train of 
awakened light, like lightning, streaming over the face of the 
vasty deep! 

Before the hostile vessels were prepared fora third discharge, 
the clouds that had been steadily gathering over head, opened, 
and a deluge of rain, accompanied with a violent wind, an 
almost unintermitted stream of lightning, and one constant 
peal of deafening thunder, poured down upon them! Further 
combat was impossible. The full terrors of a tropical storm 
were above and around them. The wind almost instantane- 
ously strengthened into a furious gale, and in the tumult conse- 
quent on a visitation so sudden and unprovided for, the vessels 
were separated. 

During the greater part of the night, the ship lay to under 
short sail, and when the day dawned again, no vestige of the 
brig was visible. 


MORAL FORCE. 


Tue characteristics which, more than all others, distinguish 
a highly civilized people, are the readiness with which they, on 
all occasions, yield themselves to the guidance of reason, and 
their prompt recognition and observance of all the precepts of a 
sound morality. The adjuncts, sympathy, charity, philan- 
thropy, &c., the offspring of that cultivated feeling which such 
a condition of society implies, will not be wanting. 

The advancement and spread of knowledge, is directly and 
alone concerned in bringing about a state of social and indi- 
vidual happiness so very desirable. The degree of influence, 
which reason and sentiment combined, exert over the conduct 
of men in society, is denominated the Moral Force, in opposi- 
tion to physical or brute force, which characterizes the man- 
ners and conduct of savage, or but partially civilized communi- 
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ties, where Passion has not yet transferred the sceptre to Rea- 
son, and the moral sense, if at all, is but imperfectly developed. 
Among such a people, difference of opinion is not tolerated; a 
sentiment, at variance with the authorized or established dog- 
mus, engenders animosities which excite violence and revenge- 
ful tumults; or it brings down the vindictive wrath of the ruling 
despot, and the rash subject who gave utterance to the treason, 
is doomed to suffer torture for his indiscretion. 

The diffusion of intelligence among the masses of mankind, 
has given life and vigor to that mighty power, public opinion, 
which, ere long, nothing will be able to withstand; its potency 
is felt to be more and more irresistible and salutary, as it de- 
rives increased impetus from this source. It is even now exert- 
ing a force, in national affairs, throughout the whole civilized 
world, before which, every despot quails. Under its controlling 
influence, the physical energies, surrounding the thrones of 
kings and emperors, once so formidable, are becoming power- 
less and unavailing. 

Governments, hitherto acknowledging no rule which was 
based on the suffrages of humanity, are beginning, however 
reluctantly, to recognize the doctrine of equal rights; and let 
us venture to hope, that hereafter, revolutions in states and em- 
pires will be brought about, not by the violence and devastating 
scenes of civil war, but by the safer, surer, and more enduring 
principles, which, the spread of knowledge is infusing into all 
classes. Reform is becoming the order of the day; and in this 
way, the whole British empire is now becoming new modelled, 
and is about to undergoa thorough expurgation of all abuses, 
under the auspices of an enlightened public sentiment. 

The materials out of which mobs are formed, are daily be- 
coming scarcer, and more obedient to the control of the in- 
creasing numbers of the better informed; and we trust, that the 
time will shortly arrive, when governments will find their true 
interests and safety to consist, not in repressing knowledge and 
shutting out all light from the people, as of yore, but in promo- 
ting their education, and affording them every means of instruc- 
tion, which they can so well and amply supply. 

But not to dwell on political and governmental affairs, which, 
in this country at least, occupy at all times, a sufficient portion 
of the public attention, we will descend to the circle of lesser 
communities; trace the sources whence public opinion has its 
rise, review its present action on the moral conduct of men, 
and endeavor to evolve principles for the further advance- 


ment of the species, and the still greater amelioration of the 
condition of mankind. 
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In the dark ages which preceded the invention of printing, 
public opinion could scarcely be said to have existence as an 
operative and controlling force. The freedom of the press, in 
the unrestrained interchange of ideas, inviting free discussion, 
and exciting inquiry on every subject, has upset the bigotry of 
ancient times, and established libe ‘rty and toleration; while the 
artof printing holds out a gu: irantee, that mankind will never 
again retrograde in their march of improvement. 

In this way have truth and knowledge been disseminated, 
and intelligence diffused. 

Difference of opinion is no longer proscribed as heresy or 
treason; but it is thought suflicient that ‘reason is left free to 
combat error.’ 

Our better knowledge of the constitution of the human mind, 
has taught us to know how utterly impossible it will ever be, that 
all men should think alike on any subject. 

The attempt to bring about so great an anomaly, could only 
be compared to the fr antic madness of Procrustes, reducing his 
miserable captives to the same standard of length, by stretching 
them on his bed of torture. 

The further progress of mankind in civilization and refine- 
ment, is intimately connected with the free interchange of 
thought; for however diversified the many shades of opinion 
which prevail, the truth itself remains always the same, one 
and unchangeable, and is only to be attaine d by freeing the 
mind as much as possible from all pre-conce ption; and howev- 
er slowly it may be evolved from the mists of error, yet, where 
this interchange takes place, freed from all restraints, trath will 
ultimately be traced to its hiding-place, and a portion of its rays 
will finally illumine every subjec ‘t—‘one error and one fraud 
after another will dis: appear.’ 

Could we all contemplate objects from the same point of view, 
—which, cobalt, will never be the case—we should invari: ably 
arrive at the same conclusions. The manner in which we, in- 
dividually, understand things, and shape them to our own con- 
ceptions, changes with respect to ourselves, all their bearings 
and relations to one another. Would mankind be persuaded, 
universally, to practise the charities of toleration, the angry 
passions would cease to agitate the world, and be almost swept 
from the face of the earth. What, but the despotism of opinion, 
which ‘ even great and wise and good men, have thought them- 
selves justified in exercising ’"—what, but the madness and folly 
of bigotry, have prompted to the persecution, the suffering and 
bloodshed, through which mankind have attained to their pre- 
sent stage of civilization? The sentiments of one age differ 
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widely from the sentiments of another age; the mind of the 
same individual undergoes frequent revolutions of sentiment 
during the brief periods of youth and manhood: Is it then to be 
wondered at, if different minds exhibit diverse modes of thought 
according to their several characters and powers of compre- 
hension ? 

How impious and daring the mortal who would prescribe 
boundaries to those intellectual movements which the Deity 
has ordained to be almost infinitely various! * They would bid 
the human mind stand still, when no atom remains unchanged.’ 

Public opinion does not derive its origin and efficacy from the 
clamors of the multitude, whose sentiments are, for the most 
part, adoptive; it emanates from the enlightened portion of the 
community—the few, comparatively speaking, who study the 
harmonies of nature, and acting as the benefactors of mankind, 
guide and direct the destinies of the many. 

The judgment of the wise and the good, whose numbers have 
been continually increasing with ‘he increase and spread of 
knowledge, will always exert a governing influence in society. 
Sentiments from this source, although they are appropriated by 
numbers who do not sufliciently appreciate or understand their 
value, yet becoming blended with their convictions of right and 
wrong, have a due share in regulating their conduct, and point- 
ing out their social duties, in proportion to the cultivation or 
the development of the moral feelings of each; and thus, all 
those unaccustomed to the toil of thinking are contented to 
adopt the opinions of others already formed. Public opinion 
will have an influence greater or less, in forming the character 
of every one, in proportion to the importance which he is wont 
to attach to the public approbation, or disapprobation of his own 
conduct; and the dread of a tribunal so formidable, impels man- 
kind generally, to put on the semblance, at least, if not the real- 
ity, of those virtues, which attract most of the popular regard. 

How necessary and salutary the recognition of the social and 
moral law, as regulated by public sentiment, is, we may see 
evinced, when men become accidentally, or otherwise, released 
from its restraints. In the language of an intelligent German 
writer, they ‘throw off the positive moral principle as soon as a 
power, which they recognize as competent, partially dissolves 
the obligations of society. As soon as war is declared, the 
most virtuous soldier kills his fellow man, ‘ex officio,’ though 
perhaps he be but the compulsory servant of a despot, whom, In 
his heart, he regards as the scum of the earth; or the Pope, in 
the name of the religion of love, absolves men from every senti- 
ment of truth, rectitude, or humanity, and immediately the 
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ious burn, torture, kill, lie ‘con amore,’ and die satisfied and 
blessed in the fulfilment of their duty and to the glory of God.’ 

It was perhaps owing to the abstraction of so many of the 
wisest and best of the citizens, at the time of the first French 
revolution, who either voluntarily withdrew themselves from the 
scene, or were proscribed and banished the nation, that the ex- 
treme horrors and anarchy of that period, were of such long 
continuance. Some of the citizens, who had acted no incon- 
siderable part in the tragedy, subsequently distinguished them- 
selves for their apparent love of order, and their regard for hu- 
manity. So very imperfect is the reliance which we can have 
on the moral conduct of men, when freed from the restraints 
imposed on them by a well-ordered society, and exercising an 
irresponsible authority; unless indeed, we can be well assured 
of their habitual regard for principle, independent of all other 
considerations, or sordid views of interest and passion. ‘The 
above observations relative to the extensive influence and all- 
pervading power of public sentiment, may suflice to impress 
upon us, the great importance of giving to it a healthy and 
sound condition; and admonish us, therefore, how obligatory it 
is upon every one, whose mind is in a due state of cultivation, to 
exercise his portion of intellect, and degree of influence over 
his fellow men, in purifying and giving to it a right direction. 

Although much has been already done, much yet remains. 
Too great an alloy of passion and prejudice, even on occasions 
the most momentous, still mingles with and debases public feel- 
ing: it has need of undergoing further process of refinement 
in the alembic of truth and reason. 

Prejudice has always stood in the way of truth, and ever been 
the greatest bar to improvement. To encounter, with a view to 
dislodge it, is to assail a strong hold; an open and avowed at- 
tack is rarely successful. 

Before the mind can be brought to yield up a received and 
long-entertained opinion, it must have arrived at a point favor- 
able to the change; for less, probably, depends upon the inhe- 
rent force of sentiments, than upon the temper of mind with 
which they are regarded: this state or temper, then, has first to 
be induced, or the attempt to establish truth, where error has 
presided, will be a useless effort. 

It is equally vain for reason to assail directly, those errors and 
immoralities which claim any share of the popular sanction for 
their continuance; they can only be so far corrected as a change, 
with regard to them, can be wrought in the feelings of the com- 
munity at large, and in proportion as the general expression of 
disapprobation is directed against them. 
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The instance of duelling, yet so prevalent in society, may suf- 
fice in illustration of the foregoing remark. Volumes of labored 
treatises have been written to prove the criminality and the 
folly of those who seek, by this method, to obtain reparation for 
injuries they have suffered; yet, while neither the one nor the 
other of these positions is hardly controverted by any one, dur- 
ing the season of cool reflection, the practice still continues an 
unmitigated evil, and is to be feared, will be one of the last 
traits of a rude age, that will disappear from among us. 

Men in these circumstances, seldom pursue the promptings of 
their own minds; they are goaded on to desperation by their 
friends, into whose hands they resign themselves, and who rep- 
resent to them, the odium of the world as resting upon their 
names, should they refuse to comply with the miscalled laws of 
honor. They picture to their excited imaginations, the dread- 
ful alternative of infamy or slaughter; and finally, with all due 
gallantry, make a tender of their services to aid and abet, in 
the consummation of the deadly fued, with their presence and 
address. 

These are the men who incur the responsibilities, and to 
whose conduct the greatest share of guilt attaches; to them the 
dissuasives and arguments urging to the exercise of better feel- 
ings, should be addressed; and when every portion of the com- 
munity will consent to view their conduct in the light which it 
so justly merits, duelling will cease to disgrace the moral char- 
acter of the age, and the time will be accelerated, when in- 
sults and injuries received, will meet with their full measure of 
redress in the just indignation and reprobation of society. 

Until every species of brute force shall cease to be contem- 
plated, man, civilly and morally, will not have attained to his 
highest intellectual state. We may anticipate the time, how- 
ever distant—for it is not for us to say at what point civilization 
shall stop—when reason will be the only weapon, offensive and 
defensive, by which grievances will be adjusted and satisfac- 
tion sought for injuries sustained. Then, while it will be deem- 
ed sufficient to have received an acknowledgment of wrong on 
the one hand, there will exist, on the other, an anxious wish to 
make the atonement as soon as error shall have been manifes- 
ted. Public opinion is not the standard by which a reflecting 
individual will regulate his conduct; he will seek the guidance of 
amore perfect rule derived from a higher source, in the immu- 
table laws of an absolute nature, which his own cultivated mor- 
al feelings will suggest. The moral force, by which he is gov- 
erned, resides within his own breast, and he imparts of it to the 
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feelings of the multitude, which, in the contrast, may not in- 
aptly be termed the external moral influence, or force. 

Most men are willing to take morality as ‘they find it; and, 
‘contented with preserving a certain level free from any thing 
notoriously mean and abject, they seek in selfish apathy, only 
the reputation and negative virtues of common honesty. And 
were there no benevolent and inde ‘pendent few, who are con- 
tinually aspiring to raise still higher the ordinary standard of 
morals, gratuitously devoting their time and talents to that ob- 
ject, society, instead of advancing in civilization and _ refine- 
ment, would inevitably be again precipitated into the debase- 
ment and barbarism of past times. 

The moral feelings of men would more frequently guide them 
toa right estimate of things, would the reflecting portion of the 
community exercise a greater share of moral courage, in giving 
expression to their sentiments, when they happen to be at vari- 
ance with the generally received opinion. 

In this country, especially, there is too little discrimination 
observed in our intercourse with men. The hand of fellowship 
is frequently given where it ought to be withheld; the smile of 
approbation is too often accorded where merited reproof should 
be exhibited in the dignified demeanor of offended virtue. But 
in exercising this privilege, the just degree of severity, only 
should be used, without ever losing sight of the object which 
good men propose to themselves, on such occasions, which is the 
reformation and amendment, and not the degradation and aban- 
donment of the individual to his faults. Due allowance should 
be made for circumstances, and a just severity be tempered 
with humanity. 

And while thus studious of not affording the smallest counte- 

nance to vice and immorality, we should on the other hand, be 
equally solicitous to award its due meed of praise to every vir- 
tuous action; for ‘to praise the virtuous doings of another man, 
is to dispense a direct recompense to virtue, and at the same 
time to direct the popular sanction to the encouragement of 
similar acts.’ 

The moral influence which public opinion exerts over the con- 
duct of men, is so overpowering and universal, that perhaps no 
one can be found, at all times, hardy enough to disregard it; 
and yet it would seem, that had the ‘mind of man attained its 
highest culture, and the moral faculty its most perfect develop- 
ment, every man would frame laws for himself, unheeding the 
opinion of others. The moral force within the breast would 
then be irresistible, and no extrancous influences be able to 
divert its tendencies. But until that time shall arrive, (if arrive 
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it will,) the great majority of mankind must receive from others, 
those laws which they themselves are unequal to frame. 

And all that the wiser and better portion of mankind can do, 
will be to guide and enlighten, with a diligent zeal, the popular 
sentiment, as the only means of forwarding a state of society so 
exceedingly desirable. Je On 
Boonville, Mo. 1833. 





TRAVELS OF AN IRISH GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION, 


With notes and illustrations by the Editor of * Captain Rock’s Memoirs,’ 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Buancuarp. 1833. 


¢ A health to thee, Tom Moore.’ 
Byron. 

Ler not the reader be startled by the fear that we are about 
to plunge into the thick cloud of a theological controversy. Far 
from it. That subject is already in the hands of those, who will 
be careful enough not to let it sleep; and while there are pro- 
fessional disputants in the field, armed at all points, and ready to 
do battle manfully for the true faith, with any who may throw 
down the gauntlet, we are content to be silent spectators. But 
a book of travels comes properly within the sphere of our juris- 
diction; and ofall travellers, commend us to an Irish gentleman. 
The very title has something inviting in it,and the idea of making 
a tourin company with a facetious, witty, true-hearted son of the 
emerald isle, hath in it,a touch of inspiration. We are anxious, 
moreover, to know something of an Irish gentleman, who travels 
for so novel a purpose. The world is full of wanderers from 
sweet Ireland, and pleasant gentlemen they are, meet them 
where you will. Some go abroad in search of adventure; some 
in pursuit of fortune; some ‘walk the wide ocean, in search of 
promotion,’ and others traverse the land in pursuit of employ- 
ment; many are driven abroad by the terrors of despotism; 
many by the pure love of liberty; and as many, because they 
have grown tired of eating by way of variety, ‘the big potatoes 
with the little ones.’ But never before did we hear of an Irish 
gentleman travelling in search of a religion. No, never since 
the day that St. Patrick drove all the snakes out of Ireland with 
a hazle wand, has any true son of that blessed land, found it 
necessary to cross the sea in search of a saint better than his 
own, or a faith purer than that of his fathers. 

On opening this volume, we were somewhat startled by the 
discovery, that our traveller is a papist. Not that we think any 
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the worse of him for that: we honor the man who believes and 
worships sincerely, under the banner of whatsoever sect he may 
think proper to rally, and desire to be understood as not inti- 
mating in this article, a preference for any shade of christian 
faith. We merely proposed to ourselves the pleasure of trav- 
elling with this Irish gentleman, in his pursuit of what we 
esteem, a most excellent thing; and on finding out that he was a 
son of the ancient church, were only struck with the idea, that 
it was rather odd for a catholic to travel in search of that, which 
was already provided for him at home. For where shall he 
travel? Not into the bible, for that to him isa sealed book; nor 
among heretics, for he is prohibited from listening to them; nor 
into the regions of philosophy or reason, for why examine facts 
or arguments on a subject which an infaliible church settles by 
authority. Such a tourist may circumnavigate the globe, and 
return as wise as he went, with the consolation of knowing all 
the while, where the object of his search may be found, without 
the power of approaching it. His religion is a mystery, which 
he may not penetrate; and if he happens to lose sight of it, he 
is precisely in the predicament of the Irish sailor, who dropped 
his tea-kettle over board: ‘Is a thing lost, said he, ‘when you 
know where it is?’ ‘Certainly not, was the reply; * Then your 
tae-kettle’s not lost, for it’s at the bottom of the sea.’ 

But another disclosure awaits the reader, which will demand 
the exercise of all his credulity. The Irish gentleman who has 
favored the public with an account of the adventures which 
befel him, in his pursuit of the true faith, is no other than the 
celebrated Anacreon Moore; alias, Tom Crib; alias, Thomas 
Little; alias, Tom Brown, the younger; alias, Mr. Thomas 
Moore, the bacchanalian and amatory poet, the tenderest, the 
wittiest, the most melodious, the most profligate of lyric bards. 
No man living can write a song as well as Moore, nor has he 
ever been excelled in this delightful art, by the most illustrious 
of his predecessors. He is one who has fed well, and kept good 
company, who sings exquisitely in praise of the inspiring charms 
of beauty, and the bottle, prolongs the midnight revel by 
singing, 

Joy so seldom weaves a chain, 


Like this to night, that oh! ’tis pain, 
T’o break its links so soon, 


and has proved to the satisfaction of the whole poetry-reading 
world, that ‘ love is the soul of a neat Irishman.’ 

Of course, Mr. Thomas Moore is particularly well qualified 
to write a treatise on theology. Ofhis great erudition, no one 
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can have a moment’s doubt. He is intimately acquainted with 
all the ancient fathers—the fathers of poetry and song—with 
Alceus, Pindar, and 


‘Old Anacreon wet with wine, 
And crowned with *wreathes of Lesbian vine ;’ 


with Lucretius, Virgil, Tibullus, Horace, and Ovid, * poet of the 
tender loves.’ If religion be found sparkling i in the wine cup, 
or lurking in the eye af beauty, we know of no Irish gentleman 
who would be apt to travel after it, with such hearty good will, 
or with as fair a prospect of success, as our author, who in one of 
his much admired poems, recommends the following compre- 
hensive course of study: 
¢ Ne’er talk of wisdom’s gloomy schools; 
Give me the sage who’s able 
To draw his moral thoughts and rules 
From the sunshine of the table.’ 


No one has worshipped more gods, or bowed with truer 
devotion at the shrine of a favorite divinity. Bacchus and 
Venus first divided his youthful affections; in honor of them he 
translated Anacreon, and assumed the appropriate name of 
Little. A pension was the next object of his idolatry, to obtain 


which, he slandered America; but not getting his reward, he 
forthwith set up liberty as a molten image, and espoused the 
cause of his injured countrymen, the Irish. Since then, he has 
wooed the muses, and sang the praises of Apollo and Cupid, and 
even Diana. At the last accounts, he was endeavoring to deify 
his bottle companion, the late chaste and amiable Lord Byron. 
It is perfectly obvious, that he must be well skilled in divinity. 
It is however, due, in justice to our poet, to remark, that he has 
never by any means, suflered his devotional feelings to poison 
the cup ‘of his social enjoyments; his piety is of the most liberal 
character, and however orthodox in his own opinions, he 
charitably abstains from interfering with the faith of other 
men. The following is a brief compend of his faith in this 
behalf. 


‘Come, send round the wine, and leave points of belief 
To simpleton sages and reasoning fools; 
This moment’s a flower too fair and brief 
‘To be withered and stained by the dust of their schools. 
Your glass may be purple and mine may be blue, 
But while they are filled from the same bright bow], 
The fool who would quarrel for difference of hue, 
Deserves not the comfort they shed on the soul.’ 


Upon the whole, we have come to the conclusion that two 
propositions are true of the author of this book: first, that no 
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Irish gentleman in his majesty’s dominions, could, with greater 
propriety, look out for a decent and comfortable religion; and 
secondly, that it is high time for him toset about it. Throughout 
his past life, we have good authority for saying, that 

‘ Fis only books 


Were woman’s looks, 
And folly ’s all they’ve taught him,’ 


and we are very happy to find him disposed at last to enter 
upon more serious studies; a conclusion to which he has possibly 
been brought by a suggestion in one of his own poems: 


* There was a little man, and he had a little soul.’ 


So much for the Irish gentleman, and a very merry gentleman 
he is—not meaning to flatter his honor .A few words now as 
to his book. It opens with the following sprightly remarks: 


Soliloquy up two pair of stairs.— Motives for embracing Protestantism.—Providential 
accident.—Anti-popery Catechism,—Broadside of E;pithets,-—F inal resolution. 


‘Ir was on the evening of the 16th day of April, 1829,—the very day on which the 
memorable news reached Dublin of the Royal Assent having been given to the Catholic 
Relief bill,—that, as I was sitting alone in my chambers, up two pair of stairs, ‘Trinity 
College, being myself one of the everlasting ** Seven Millions” thus liberated, I started 
suddenly, after a few moments’ reverie, from my chair, and taking a stride across the 
room, as if to make trial of a pair of emancipated legs, exclaimed, * Thank God! I 
may now, if Iflike, turn Protestant.” 

The reader will see, at once, in this short speech, the entire course of my thoughts 
at that moment of exultation. I found myself free, not only from the penalties 
attached to being a Catholic, but from the point of honor which had till then debarred 
me from being any thing else. Not that I had, indeed, ever much paused to consider 
in what the faith I professed differed from others. I was as yet young,—but just 
entered into my twenty-first year. ‘The relations of my creed with this world had been 
of too stirring a nature to leave me much thought to bestow on its concernments with 
the next; nor was I yet so much of the degenerate Greek in my tastes as to sit discus- 
sing what was the precise color of the light of Mount 'Thabor when that “light of life,” 
liberty was itself to be struggled for. 

I had, therefore, little other notion of Protestants than as a set of gentlemanlike 
heretics, somewhat scanty in creed, but in al] things else rich and prosperous, and 
governing Ireland, according to their will and pleasure, by right of some certain Thirty- 
nine Articles, of which I had not yet clearly, ascertained whether they were Articles 
of War or of Religion. 

The Roman Catholics, on the other hand, though myself one of them, I could not 
help regarding as a race of obsolete and obstinate religionists, robbed of every thing 
but (what was, perhaps, least worth preserving,) theirCrecd, and justifying the charge 
brought against them of being unfit for freedom, by having so long and so unresistingly 
submitted to be slaves. In short, I felt—as many other high-spirited young Papists 
must have felt before me—that I had been not only enslaved, but degraded by be- 
longing to such a race; and though, had adversity still frowned on our faith, I would 
have clung to it to the last, and died fighting for Transubstantiation, and the Pope 
with the best, 1 was not sorry to be saved the doubtful glory of such martyrdom; and 
much as I rejoiced at the release of my fellow-sufferers from thraldom, rejoiced still 
more at the prospect of my own release from them. 

While such was the state of my feelings with respect to the political bearings of my 
creed, I saw no reason, on regarding it in a religious point of view, to feel much more 
satisfied with it. The dark pictures I had seen so invariably drawn, in Protestant 
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pamphlets and sermons, of the religious tenets of Popery, had sunk mortifyingly into 
my mind; and when I heard eminent, learned, and in the repute of the world, esti- 
mable men, representing the faith which I had had the misfortune to inherit as a sys- 
tem of damnable idolatry, whose doctrines had not merely the tendency, but the 
prepense design, to encourage imposture, perjury, assassination, and all other mons- 
trous crimes, 1 was already prepared, by the opinions which I had myself formed of 
my brother Papists, to be but too willing a recipient of such accusations against them 
from others. ‘hough, as man and as citizen, I rose indignantly against these charges, 
yet as Catholic, I quailed inwardly under the fear that they were but too true. 

In this state of mind it was that I had long looked forward to the great measure of 
Emancipation, both as the closing of that old, bitter, and hereditary contest in which 
the spiritual part of the question had been made subordinate to the temporal, and, 
more particularly, as a release, for myself from that scrupulous point of honor which 
had hitherto kept me wedded, * for better, for worse,”’ to Popery. 


It is not our intention to pursue the author through the whole 
course of the argument by which he arrived at his conclusion. 
The natural expectation of the reader, on taking up sucha book, 
would be, that an inquirer after truth, a seeker after the true 
faith, would in the first place resort to the scriptures, for the 
purpose of ascertaining which of the existing systems of chris- 
tian belief conformed most closely with the precepts of the 
Redeemer. This would seem to be not only the most direct 
course, but the on/y one, not liable to objection. Instead of 
this, our author commences with saint Clement, saint Ignatius, 
and other worthy men who were shining lights in the early ages 
of the church, and proceeds thence through the catalogue of the 
fathers, for the purpose of showing that certain disputed dogmas 
of the popish faith were held by those writers. The question 
with him is not as to the soundness of these doctrines, but their 
antiquity. And in arranging his proofs, he seldom, we might 
almost say never, appeals to the language of our Savior or the 
apostles, but always to the fathers. Now we cannot believe that 
our author doubts the authority of the scriptures, and we are 
therefore compelled to suppose that he has failed to appeal to 
them from a consciousness that his cause would derive no support 
from their testimony. For it is not to be concealed, that while 
the Irish gentleman professes to be in search of a religion, he 
is in fact writing a labored defence of popery. 

The first argument, then, simply proves the antiquity of the 
Romish church, a proposition never denied, and the establish- 
ment of which is wholly superfluous; for if addressed to catho- 
lics, it only tells them what they believe already, and if to 
protestants or unbelievers, the argument drawn from it is not 
worth a farthing. Antiquity has lost its mysterious spell over 
the human mind; and we now brush away its dust, without cere- 
mony, in our search after truth. But it is quite natural for a 
bacchanalian bard who loyes old poets and old port, to value 
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his creed as he does his wine, by the quantity of cobwebs which 
hang around it. 

Mr. Moore is doubtless aware of the rule of evidence which 
prevails i in all controversies, that the best evidence of which the 
case is susceptible must be adduced; and that the production of 
proof of secondary dignity admits the just inference, that the 
better witness, if produc ed, would testify against the party who 
thus omits to offer it. Surely, the gospel itself would be, in this 
instance, the best evidence; but the Irish gentleman, being a 
layman, dare not open the bible with his unhallowed hands. 
Nor is this all. It seems that the apostles, besides their public 
writings, delivered certain traditions to their successors. Saint 
Basil declares, *The apostles and fathers who prescribed from 
the beginning certain rites to the church, knew how to preserve 
the dignity of the mysteries, by the secrecy and silence in which 
they enveloped them. For what is open to the ear and eye, is 
no longer mysterious. For this reason, several things have been 
handed down to us without writing, lest the vulgar, too familiar 
with our dogmas, should pass from being accustomed to them to 
the contempt of them.’ ‘Thus we learn that the religion which 
our Savior commanded his disciples to teach to every creature, 
is not to be taught to the vulgar. A pretty doctrine, truly, to 
come from an Irish gentleman of the nineteenth century, and 
from one, too, who had the audacity to fly in the face of the 
holy alliance, and to call ita 


* Most holy, high, and legitimate squad.’ 


The truth is, that in the search after truth, Mr. Thomas Moore 
is rather out of his element. He has been accustomed to look 
for it, if at all, in lower latitudes than the cold region of religion. 
The. old-adage declared that it was hidden in the bottom of a 

Fasplace into which he would never venture, unless it con- 
rwiedl” something stronger than cold water. He finds it in a 
more congenial climate: 

sk The diamond sleeps within the mine, 
The pear! beneath the water; 


While truth, more precious, dwells in wine, 
* The grape’s own rosy daughter.’ 


We desire to be understood as not opposing any objection to 
the dogmas of the Roman church. This is not the place for 
such disc ussion. Right or wrong, they are heartily welcome to 
them; and we che erfully turn them over to the Irish gentleman, 
and other grave polemics, whom he pleases to call ‘simpleton 
sages, and reasoning fools.’ We examine his arguments as ab- 
stract propositions. ‘The very idea of founding an argument in 
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favor of a doctrine upon its antiquity, without any reference to 
facts, or any deductions from reason, is ridiculous. The chris- 
tian religion is a system, complete, beautifully arranged, and 
harmonious in its parts; and it is perfectly susceptible of bein 
analyzed, compared, examined, and thoroughly tested in all its 
parts. Religion is a science, having its elementary principles, 
which being ascertained, lead to a chain of consequences and 
deductions, all of which are as consistent with each other and 
with reason, as the principles of any other science. God goy- 
erns the universe by laws which are fixed. Religion is not a 
mystery. ‘There are things in it hard to be understood—there 
are things which the mind of man cannot reach—but this is 
equally true of the laws of matter; in either case, we know all 
that is necessary to our happiness. The attempt to drown all 
inquiry, and all appeal to reason or to scripture, by the mere 
dicta, ‘thus said the fathers,’ ‘thus did the early christians,’ is too 
supremely absurd to be tolerated at this enlightened day. The 
danger which Mr. Moore alludes to, of ‘throwing open the 
scriptures to the multitude,—‘leaving, like modern reformers, 
the right of judgment unfettered, and allowing every man to 
interpret the sacred volume as he fancied,’ is altogether imagin- 
ary. The more that book has been examined, the more has it 
become respected. Science, literature, reason, and philosophy, 
have contributed largely to the support of religion. The 
discoveries of science, the researches of travellers, the investi- 
gations of the learned, have brought to light nothing which has 
tended to weaken our confidence in revelation, but on the 
contrary, have triumphantly added proof to proof, of the truth 
of sacred history, and of the admirable adaptation of God’s 
government to the actual state of man. An argument which 
would sanctify the errors of a church, by proving their antiquity, 
would show too much; for the deist can go farther back than 
the christian, and the atheist can quote the most venerable 
names in classic literature. There is no error, nor vice, which 
might not be dignified by the same course of reasoning, and a 
most comfortable doctrine it would be, for our Hibernian friend 
Mr. Thomas Little, whose offences against virtue, modesty, and 
good manners, would be most amply covered by the charitable 
cloak of precedent. With the Odes of Anacreon before him, it 
would be superfluous to ask that very puzzling question in 
ethics, 
From the heretic girl of my soul shall I fly, 
To seek somewhere else a more orthodox kiss? 

for that question has been settled long ago. The amatory poct 
taking his opinions from authority, satisfied himself with believ- 
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ing without examination, that which pugnacious theologians 
are said to evince by their practice, ‘my doxy is orthodoxy, 
your doxy is heterodoxy.’ And if at any time it should not be 
perfectly convenient to practise the precepts of saint Cyprian, 
or saint Jerome, we presume he would have no hesitation in 
taking up with father Ovid, or borrowing a pro tempore faith from 
the more modern Rochester, on the principle of that sound 
moral axiom, 


‘When we are far from the lips that we love, 
We have but to make love to the lips that are near.’ 


Having settled the antiquity of his own mother church, and of 
course its infallibility, our Irish gentleman determined on taking 
a trip to Germany, for the purpose of investigating the merits of 
the reformation; imitating herein the prudent and very common 
practice to which we are all prone, of first making up our own 
minds, and then asking advice. In Germany, he picks up some 
precious scraps of scandal in relation to several protestant ladies, 
and evinces the gallantry and generosity of an Irish gentleman 
by deliberately recording these in his book. We pass them 
over as matter not to be commented on, having alluded to them 
for the purpose of showing that Mr. Little’s moral sensibilities 
have not been much improved by his theological studies, and 
that the serious nature of his researches has not had the effect 
of restraining him from the indulgence of his bad propensities. 


¢ No—vain alas! the endeavor, 
From bonds so sweet to sever: 

Poor wisdom’s chance, 

Against a glance, 
Is just as weak as ever!? 

The last part of the Irish gentleman’s book is unworthy of 
criticism. It consists of a lecture which purports to have been 
delivered by a protestant professor of theology, in the university 
of Gottingen. It is intended to be a cutting sarcasm against 
the reformation, and is of course very severe; for a man of Mr. 
Moore’s genius can hardly entirely fail in any attempt, how- 
ever mistaken. It is the argument of a daring atheist; a blas- 
phemous attack on all religion—a rash and wicked production, 
the writer of which imitates the desperation of the man who 
fires a powder magazine and destroys himself, that he may enjoy 
the malignant satisfaction of seeing his enemy perish also. 

In justice to the author we will remark, that he has for the 
portion of his work, which is most liable to objection, the 
authority of precedent. Protestant writers in their zeal to put 
down popery, have recapitulated the crimes of monks, the ter- 
rors of the inquisition, and the despotism of the church. Let it 
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be remembered always that other churches have perpetrated 
cruelties when in power. No church has ever yet held civil 
power without abusing it. Persecutions and burnings have 
alike emanated from all sides. Such facts do not show the 
errors of the church, but the depravity of human nature. They 
show that power cannot be trusted in ecclesiastical hands, and 
that church and state cannot be joined, with safety to the 
citizen. All men are apt to abuse power; but history seems to 
point out this difference: that political men when in possession 
of supreme authority, are aware of the importance of popularity, 
while ecclesiastics in the same circumstances have ever held 
ublic sentiment in contempt and set it at defiance. The pub- 
sen which are circulated with so much zeal by enterprising 
booksellers, and received with such avidity by the people, where- 
in the horrors of popery are depicted, and the sufferings of the 
martyrs set forth in wood cuts, executed as villanously as ever 
heretic was, are fraught with mischief. They tend to debauch 
the public mind, and to bring religion into contempt. Fair 
discussion of principles conducted in a calm spirit, advance the 
cause of truth; but bitter denunciations, and mutual develop- 
ments of the crimes committed in the heat of sectarian zeal, 
are subversive of peace, and injurious alike to religion and good 
morals, affording subjects of triumph to the sceptic, and matter 
for deep regret to every pious mind. 
We shall take leave of our poetical and polemical Irish bard, 
with a verse from one of his own ditties: 
* Away then, cheek by jowl, 
Little man and little soul 
Went, and spoke their speech to a tittle, tittle, tittle, 
And all the world declare, 
That this priggish little pair, 
Never yet in all their lives looked so little, little, little.” 





THE SPECTRE HUNTER, 


A Lecenp or tHE West. By Joun Russet, of Bluffdale, Illinois. 


Durine its early years, the province of Louisiana was the 
theatre of many a wild andromantic adventure. Far from all 
that could revive the recollection of other days, disappointment 
forgot, in the seclusion of its Arcadian scenes, that man was 
ungrateful, or woman untrue. 

Many a legend of those times is yet told in a foreign tongue, 
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by a venerable few who have come down to us from a former 
age, and who linger among the new race that peoples their 
native province, like the mouldering bastions of St. Louis, sur- 
rounded by the dwellings and warehouses which busy trade has 
erected. 

The following legend is still heard around their winter even- 
ing hearths. 

* * * * * * * * * 

It was near the middle of October, in the year 1769, on one 
of those fine autumnal days peculiar to the west, when a French 
trader was journeying with one of the natives to an Indian set- 
tlement high up the Merrimacx In the expressive language 
of the country, vegetation had been ‘struck, and the leaves of 
the ever-varying forest displayed a richness of coloring nowhere 
seen but undera western sky. The ivy hung in crimson festoons 
around the oak, and seemed rather the gorgeous drapery of an 
eastern bridal chamber, than the sober work of nature. The 
hollow sound of the crane, as he guided his squadron to the south, 
was in unison with the scene. ‘The broad disk of the sun, red- 
dened by the smoke of ‘Indian summer,’ slowly sinking behind 
the Ozark mountains, flamed on the waters of the Merrimack. 
The kindling eye of the savage, and the softened tone of his 
voice, told that the scenery of his native wild was beheld with 
strong emotions. The trader, immersed in dreams of specula- 
tion, lingered behind, and left the mind of the savage to take, 
uninterruptedly, the hue of the hour. They were fast approach- 
ing one of those mounds where the warrior of years beyond the 
reach of tradition sleeps in glory. 

The white man casts a vacant eye upon this rude sepulchre 
of other years, or, at most, regards it with idle curiosity. Far 
otherwise with the native. He passes it with a slow, melan- 
choly tread: he gazes upon it in silence, and the deep workings 
of his features show the intense feeling with which he views the 
grave over which moons have come and gone too countless for 
the Indian to number. 

Just as they came in sight of the mound, the Indian started 
back. On its summit, reclined against a tree, stood a tall, ma- 
jestic figure, seemingly watching the last rays of the sun fading 
on the waters of the river. By the side of the tree against 
which he leaned, was a rifle. At his feet lay a dog apparently 
asleep. The trader soon arrived, and gazed with silent awe 
upon the apparition, and the long shadow which it cast upon the 
surrounding forest. ‘They soon filed off in a different direction, 
and scarce did a sound arise from the dead leaves, so noiseless 


was their tread. 
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The shadows of night had diffused a dimness through the 
woods, the buffalo had sunk to his lair, and the feathered tribes 
were perched on the tall sycamores, long before they deemed 
themselves sufficiently distant to encamp for the night. At 
length, having reached a deep ravine through which ran a little 
stream, the savage kindled a fire by te side of a dry, fallen elm. 
Not a word was uttered during the operation, and both, for a 
long time, watched the flame, curling around the wood they 
had piled upon it, before either ventured tospeak. ‘ Red Ser- 
pent,’ said the trader, ‘you have always lived in these woods; 
ever before saw you the tall vision we beheld on the mound? 
Is it of mortal mould? A pause followed. The savage cast 
frequent and piercing glances into the surrounding darkness, 
which the bright blaze of the fire rendered deeper and still 
more impenetrable. ‘I have traversed these wilds ever since I 
could spring the bow, or take the beaver from the trap. There 
is not a tree from the great Ozark to the “father of waters,” 
that Red Serpent has not seen, in war and in peace. In this 
glen, when the sky was red and the clouds sent down their 
waters, in this very glen, I lay in ambush, and heard the wily 
Osage consult how he might surprise the sleeping Shawnees. 
The storm howled, and even the hungry wolf looked out from 
her den and shrunk back. I crawled away unobserved, I 
reached my native village, and before the sun arose, the head of 
the Osage was low.’ 

Another pause ensued. The shadowy lines of the speaker's 
countenance grew darker. The scenes of other years were 
crowding around hismemory. ‘The trader left him to the com- 
munion of his own thoughts. At length the cloud passed from 
his brow, and his mind reverted to the question of the French- 
man. ‘The being we saw on the mound is Tue Spectre Huv- 
TER; he roams these woods, and no deer is so fleet, no bird is 
so swift of wing, but the tall rifle we saw leaning against the 
treecan reachhim. The dog that lay at his feet, did you mark 
how silent, even when strangers approached; yet often when 
lying, at night, by my fire on the hills of the Bourbeuse, I have 
heard his deep, death-like howl, moaning in the blast, from 
across the great father of waters.’ 

However little known at the time of which we speak, the 
Specrre Hunter was not long permitted to pursue his favorite 
employment of the chase in obscurity. He soon became the 
theme of every idle gossip, whether around the hearth of the 
European, or the ruder fire of the Weekwam. He had often 
been seen, but no one had ever dared approach him. He was 
universally represented as a tall, straight figure, of high and 
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noble bearing; his long, black locks, and beard that swept his 
bosom, sprinkled with premature age; his head always uncov- 
ered, even when the storm raved wildest. From his shoul- 
ders to his knees, hung a robe of the coarsest sackcloth, girded 
with a belt of the skin of a wildcat, from which were suspended 
a powder horn and a knife of fearful dimensions. His feet 
were always bare, and their print frequently found in the light 
snow. Often when the moon was riding in her zenith, he was 
seen paddling his canoe, with startling rapidity, over “the End- 
less River,” and the bright flashes that fell on the parted waters, 
and the straight, unbending course he held against the swift 
current, told that his oar was wielded by nomortal arm. Every 
beast of the forest could snuff him in the breeze, and the fiercest 
bloodhound, at the sight of the dog that follow ed him, uttered 
a low, plaintive whine, and crouched cowardly at his master’s 
feet. 

A hunter once crossed his path, and the spectre motioned for 
him to recede. At every wave of his hand, he felt the blood 
freeze in his veins. One night when the thunders were racking 
the earth, and he was supposed to be on the opposite side of the 
water, he was suddenly seen, by the flashes of lightning, stand- 
ing on the tallest mound of Cahokia, his bosom bare, and his 
hands upraised to the bolt. His dog was still at his feet, and his 
long how] was heard between every pause of the storm. 

Year after year passed away, and still the spectre hunter and 
his dog swept the forest, and darted in the light canoe across 
the swift waters. 

One day, in the summer of 1774, the little shop of Diego, a 
Spanish trader in St. Louis, was closed. At that early period 
the town gave no indications that it was destined to become, 
under a free and energetic government, the great emporium of 
the west. Every inhabitant was known to all the rest, and no 
uncommon incident occurred, however trivial, without exciting 
universal attention. It was soon rumored, that the half-opened 
door of Diego had admitted the venerable father Clement, and 
that all who had called to purchase the little commodities of the 
shop had received a repulse from the little grated window 
which in those times of Indian hostility, belonged to every dwel- 
ling. Curiosity was everywhere excited to the highest pitch; 
and many dark surmises, unfavorable to the character of Diego, 
were whispered: but no one dared to suspect that the aged 
priest would have any connection with a deed of darkness. He 
had forsaken all the refinements and comforts of Europe, with 
the prospect of sleeping far from his kindred, for the only pur- 
pose of administering the consolations of religion to his humble 
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brethren in the distant land of the pagan. Though deeply 
versed in the lore of the schools, he was yet humble as a child, 
He had a word of hope and consolation for all; and deep and 
rankling, indeed, was the thorn which his prayers and his tears 
could not extract. Towards evening, he left the shop and slowly 
bent his way to the rude house of prayer. A deep solemnity 
was seated on his countenance, and his head was bent almost to 
the crucifix that hung on his breast. Not one among the col- 
lected groups, he passed dared to interrupt his meditations. 
Soon, the bell, hung in the forks of an elm, tolled the signal 
that a fellow-mortal had ceased to be numbered with the living. 
That sound, even in the gayest metropolis, is seldom heard 
without emotion. In that little village, on the confines of civil- 
ization, every knell sent its deep and solemn tones to the heart. 
The knell was succeeded by the well-known summons to the 
house of prayer. No expensive toilet was known in that region 
of Arcadian simplicity; and the villagers, prompted alike by 
curiosity and devotion, were soon collected. Presently, a coflin 
of the rudest construction, borne by four Indian servants, was 
deposited in the middle of the church. Every eye was turned 
towards it; the priest drew near, and after a momentary pause, 
removed the lid. ‘Here,’ said he, ‘here, my brethren, are de- 
posited the remains of the Spererre Hunrer!’ An involuntary 
shuddering spoke the feelings of his audience. ‘ Start not with 
horror, my brethren; for though a great sinner, he was a mortal 
like yourselves; and oh, may each of you, in the last sad hour of 
life, be as repentant as he was! The tenant of that coffin, rude 
and humble as it is, was one of the highest grandees of Spain. 
Born to princely wealth, and descended from a long line of 
illustrious ancestors, in whose veins have flowed the blood of a 
Castilian sovereign, he seemed elevated above the reach of ca- 
lamity, and the path of his life destined to be one bright track 
of sunshine. Long trains of servants stood in his hall, to swell 
the pomp of his state and to anticipate his every want. Gene- 
rous of soul, and possessed of a fine, manly form, many a high- 
born damsel sighed at his name, and no Spaniard below the 
throne but would have been honored by an alliance with his 
house. But the maid who won his hand, possessed no rank but 
that of a heart most amiable, most tender, and most true; and 
the nightly serenades of the minstrels under the windows of their 
castle, told of their happiness. 

For more than a year, their lives passed on, waveless as a 
summer lake, and wealth, and rank, and youth flung an elysium 
around them. At that period, Isabella, his only sister, left the 
convent where she had been educated, to reside with her brother. 
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Playful as a fawn, and ardently attached to her brother and 
sister, her presence added a new charm to the society of the 
castle. She had not long resided with them, before Don Manuel, 
her brother, was called to visit his estates in the province of 
Andalusia. The idea of this separation was the first cloud that 
ever cast a shade over their happiness. His wife and sister 
fondly hung around him, and almost regretted the possession 
of the rich and extensive domain that deprived them, even for 
so short a period, of one so dear to both. With many adieus, 
and many promises that he would hasten his return to the home 
which his absence would render so unhappy, he set out on his 
journey. 

He had passed but a few leagues beyond the walls of Madrid, 
before he met his agent, and afier some delay, happily accom- 
plished the object of his journey. It was night when he re-en- 
tered the city. He left his carriage in the care of his servants 
and proceeded on foot to the castle. ‘To enjoy the agreeable 
surprise which his unexpected return would excite, he com- 
manded his servants to be silent, and ascended cautiously to 
the chamber of his wife and sister. The door was half open, 
and judge his astonishment on beholding a cavalier, kneeling 
at the feet of his wife, who manifested by her smiles that his 
ardent addresses were received with pleasure. ‘The sight was 
toomuch. He sprang into the room, and buried his dagger in 
the bosom of the cavalier. ‘Ou! your sisrer! exclaimed his 
wife, and fell senseless to the floor. The truth rushed to his 
mind. His sister, in her playfulness, had thrown over her 
graceful form the rich military dress of her brother, and assum- 
ing his character, was kneeling at the feet of his wife with all 
the feigned ardor of youthful attachment. The news instantly 
spread through the castle and the utmost consternation ensued. 
The servants rushed to the street, and by their frantic cries, 
proclaimed that a scene of blood was within. The oflicers of 
justice rushed to the apartment and seized the unhappy man, 
who stood riveted with horror to the spot. His wife, awaken- 
ed at the noise, opened her eyes upon her dying sister, and her 
husband a prisoner, and closed them again forever. Don Man- 
uel was borne to prison, and the seal of the king placed upon 
the doors of the castle. Every servant but Diego had deserted. 
He, with admirable presence of mind, at the commencement of 
the tumult, seized a casket containing some valuable etlects of 
his master, and concealed them in the humble dwelling of his 
mother. 

While their friends were paying the last sad offices to the 
remains of his family, the unfortunate prisoner was unconscious 
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of every thing that had passed. Insanity had kindly come {g 
his relief, and the man who, a short time before, possessed all 
that ambition could covet, was now a maniac, chained in a solj- 
tary cell, deserted by all, except one faithful servant, whom 


misfortune served only to bind the closer to his interest. 
* * * * * * * * * 


Many a year had passed, and the trial of Don Miguel was 
still delayed on account of his insanity. At length, by the kind 
and soothing attention of Diego, whom the jailer permitted 
constantly to attend him, his reason returned. His princely 
estates were in the hands of those who would not willingly 
restore them, and he understood human nature too well not to 
know that his life would be sacrificed to their cupidity, should 
he ever be put upon his trial. He feigned himself still a luna- 
tic, while Diego successfully interceded for his removal to a 
private hospital for the insane, near the seacoast. Attached 
to the hospital was a large garden, in which the keeper permit- 
ted them, at stated hours, to walk. The walls were high, and 
as no fears were entertained that a madman could escape with- 
out being immediately detected and returned, they were not 
regarded with suspicion. .' They had not long remained there 
before Diego had matured a plan for their escape. He pro- 
cured for each the dress of a friar, and provided a key to unlock 
the gate next to the sea. One day he found in the harbor a 
vessel on the point of sailing for New Orleans, in the distant 
province of Louisiana. 

Such were the regulations of the police, that no one could 
leave the port without presenting at the custom-house, a pass 
from the Alguazil. A pass was forged by Diego, for the two 
friars, under the assumed names of Ambrose and Bertrand, and 
a permission to leave Spain was granted without suspicion. At 
sunset, they left the garden unobserved, and slowly proceeded 
to the wharf. It was an hour of fearful interest, and their 
hearts beat with the most intense hope and fear. Life and 
death hung on the events of a few moments. Several of the 
more devout knelt as they passed, and Don Manuel and his 
servant gave them a benediction in language which excess of 
emotion rendered inarticulate. They reached the wharf undis- 
covered, and procured a boat to convey them to the vessel, moor- 
ed at a distance in the offing. At every stroke of the oar that 
took them farther from the land, their hearts throbbed less vio- 
lently. As they climbed the sides of the vessel, the sailors were 
heaving the last anchor, the cordage lay uncoiled on the deck, 
the helmsman stood at his post, and every thing indicated that 
the tall ship was on the point of spreading her pinions for the 
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great deep. The tide was now high, anda strong breeze 
sprung up. The order for sailing sounded through the vessel, 
and every sail was unfurled. Scarce was this command obeyed, 
when the bells of the town rang, and the guns of the fort fired 
an alarm. The noise and confusion on shore were borne over 
the waters to the vessel. The fugitives well knew that their 
flight was the cause of the tumult on land, and beheld with con- 
sternation, by the light of the full moon which had just risen, 
that an armed frigate was getting under way apparently for the 
purpose of pursuing them. 

The captain went to the quarter-deck, and with a night glass 
beheld the signals that were hoisted for him to cast anchor, and 
was on the point of giving orders to put the helm about and 
return to the port, when Don Manuel sprang forward, and im- 
plored him, by the love of the blessed Virgin to pursue his voy- 
age. He told him they were missionaries to the heathen, and 
for every moment they were detained from planting the stand- 
ard of the cross in the new world, he should be held responsible 
to his God. The fervor of the noble man, the intensity of 
feeling portrayed in every feature, struck the captain with awe. 
He believed the friars were men inspired by Héaven for a holy 
errand, and dared not disobey them. Instead of returning, 
another sail was bent to the mast, and at daylight, nothing but 
ocean was seen above the horizon. 

On the fortieth day, the vessel landed on the shores of the 
new world, and Don Manuel and Diego proceeded, the former 
barefooted, to the wilds of the upper province, that they might 
be removed as far as possible from the scene of his crime. Life, 
for Don Manuel, had no hope but that of obtaining, by the most 
rigid penance, a forgiveness of his sins, and a reunion, beyond 
this vale of sorrows, with those two beings whose remembrance 
still agonized his every recollection. He assumed the garb in 
which he has always been seen, and all the wants which his rifle 
could not supply, have been provided for by the ever-faithful 
Diego. The life he has led in the wilderness, was one of ex- 
treme suffering. During all that period, his bed has been the 
cold earth, and no shelter protected him from the storm. Ex- 
cept on the nights when he came to the house of Diego, to con- 
fess, and receive absolution from my lips, he has held no 
converse with his species. The dying scene which t have 
witnessed, I will not detail; it is too affecting. Suffice it to say, 
that he died penitent, with a humble hope of pardon, and with 
an earnest request that you would permit his remains to sleep 
in consecrated earth.’ 
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The good priest ended. The Spectre Hunter was no longer 
an object of horror, and his remains were interred under the 
shade of the large willow which, till within the last twent ears, 
hung its weeping head in the cemetery of our city. Many a 
tear has been shed over his ashes, while listening to his mourn- 
ful tale; and many a requiem sung in the strains of his native 
language, by eng om damsels, as they flung upon his grave the 
caitiedt blossoms of spring. 





‘PEACE I LEAVE WITIL YOU, MY PEACE I GIVE UNTO you> 


How peaceful is the closing hour 
Of summer day, socalm and still, 
While modest eve, with blushes warm, 
Glides pensive o’er the western hill. 


How peaceful is the evening lake 
That spreads its mirror still and fair, 
While pleased, the peerless queen of heaven, 
Lingers to view her image there. 


How peaceful to the eye of youth, 
Is the bright scene of future years; 

While hope, sweet syren, hides with flowers, 
Each dark recess of wo and tears. 


But storms will shroud the summer sky, 
And sweep the lake e’er dawn of day, 

And darker storms, with eddying whirl, 
Will bear youth’s fondest hopes away. 


But still there is a blissful calm 
Even here on earth to mortals given, 
That cheers the heart that changes not, 
Sweet foretaste of the rest of heaven. 


When hopes that dawned are sunk in night, 
When parted friends are wept no more, 
When sighs are hushed and sorrows soothed, 

And pa*:ion’s troubled storm is o’er; 


When the wrapt soul, serene and calm, 
Rises in blest communion free, 
This peace, OGod, my hope, my rest, 
This perfect peace is found in thee! 
Cx10. 





DISEASES OF TREES AND PLANTS. 
Extract of a letter, from a gentleman in Mississippi, to the editor. 
You have no doubt paid attention to the diseases which affect 


the forest trees of your region, as well as that scourge of the 
cotton plant, which in all sections of cotton regions, has for 
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many years curtailed the wants, or rather the extravagance of 
the farmer. Diseases, growing out of too sudden transitions of 
weather, threaten to extirpate the gigantic poplar and the 
thrifty linn of the Natchez basin. Our cane brakes are rapidly 
on the decline; and as the sun recovers access to the earth, 
these trees suffer from sudden change; and the long and silvery 
moss is fast declining in length and beauty. The severe 
drought of 1828, so aflected the oak of our basin, that excres- 
cences of the limbs and small twigs everywhere took place, 
which likewise contributed to the increase of misletoe. The ex- 
tremes of our climate, which have continued from that period to 
the present time, have served to perpetuate and even increase 
the diseases of our trees. The misletoe so covers the linn trees, 
that in winter they have all the appearances of evergreens. 
Other parasitical plants have taken hold of the poplar, and they 
exhibit all the appearances of decay and death. The sleet of 
February, 1832, so disarmed our majestic oaks of their limbs, 
that disease has rendered them fit subjects for parasitical plants; 
and as old trees cannot regain their limbs when once lost, death 
must soon overtake them. 

Of all diseases, that which most afflicts the trees of our 
country, is a certain kind of affection, which produces a sac- 
charine fermentation of the sap of the tree. I took a thrift 
young oak from a piece of woodland, where it was much Pat | 
and planted it in my yard. The situation was such as to admit 
the rays of the sun freely to the trunk. Afler two years, disease 
was manifest; and in a year more, I discovered the bark to be 
as hard as iron, which induced me to drive a hatchet into it in 
many places, but without apparent relief. That fall, a large 
green worm devoured all the leaves of the tree early in Sep- 
tember. The following spring, when the sap began to circu- 
late, a woodpecker, of the species called the sap-sucker, discoy- 
ered the tree, and began his work upon it, as you have known 
them to act with the apple tree: he drilled holes through the 
bark for the sap, and these holes formed rings around the trunk, 
one after another, for five feet in extent. I repeatedly drove 
him from the tree, but in a few minutes he would be there 
again. Discovering his great fondness for pecking the tree, I 
went to it and found that the sap which had run from the aper- 
tures made some days before, was desiccated, and upon separa- 
ting a bit from the bark, I found it to have the taste of sugar. 
The same summer, the tree began to improve in appearance; 
and in two years more, was the largest and the most healthy of 
the young oaks which had been set out at the same time. 

As the worm and sap-sucker attacked no other tree near, I 
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am inclined to think, that in most cases, trees are diseased be- 
fore visited by either worms or birds. In all trees, visited by 
the sap-sucker, it would be well to ascertain if the sap which 
exudes from the tree is sweet. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, when speaking of the diseases of plants, 
makes the following remarks: ‘ Parasitical plants, of different 
species, which attach themselves to trees and shrubs, feed on 
their juices, destroy their health, and finally their life, abound 
in all climates; and are, perhaps, the most formidable of the 
enemies of the superior and cultivated vegetable species.’ It 
is surprising how that great man should have suffered himself 
to be so much deceived in the supposed injurious tendency of 
these plants upon the health and vigor of trees and shrubs. The 
presence of most of them is a symptom, and not a cause, of dis- 
ease in the tree. Iam very confident, that none of the whole 
tribe of such plants have, under any circumstances, produced 
disease. 

‘The mildew, which has often occasioned great havoc in our 
crops, and which was particularly destructive in 1804, is a spe- 
cies of fungus, so small as to require glasses to render its form 
distinct, and rapidly propagated by its seeds. This has been 
shown by various botanists; and the subject has received a 
full illustration from the enlightened and elaborate researches 
of the president of the Royal Society.’ 

‘The fungus rapidly spreads from stalk to stalk, fixes itself in 
the cells connected with the common tubes, and carries away 
and consumes that nourishment which should have been appro- 
priated to the grain.’ 

‘No remedy has as yet been discovered for this disease; but 
as the fungus increases by the diffusion of its seeds, great care 
should be taken that no mildewed straw is carried in the ma- 
nure used for corn; and in the early crop, if mildew is observed 
upon any of the stalks of corn, they should be carefully removed 
and treated as weeds.’ 

‘The popular notion among farmers, that a barberry tree, in 
the neighborhood of a field of wheat, often produces the mildew, 
deserves examination. This tree is frequently covered with 
fungus, which, if it should be shown to be capable of degene- 
rating into the wheat fungus, would offer an easy explanation 
of the effect.’ 

‘There is every reason to believe, from the researches of sir 
Joseph Banks, that the smut in wheat is produced by a very 
small fungus, which fixes on the grain. The products that it 
affords by analysis, are similar to those afforded by the puff-ball; 
and it is difficult to conceive, that without the agency of some 
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organized structure, so complete a change should be effected 
in the constitution of the grain.’—Agricultural Chemistry, p. 235. 

When such men as sir H. Davy and sir J. Banks, so exten- 
sively informed by researches in various ways, come before the 
public with such heterodox philosophy, it is not to be wondered 
at when practical farmers say, philosophy teaches nonsense. 
The mildew and the fungus of these gentlemen and their bot- 
anists, is nothing more than a morbid secretion and exudation 
from the cells connected with the common tubes and vessels. 
They have lodged complaints against the barberry tree of the 
neighborhood of wheat fields, and of course made war upon 
them; as our cotton planters did some years ago upon bugs and 
humming-birds, for poisoning the pods of the cotton stalk. 

You know, that while we had a committee to decide upon 
the most decisive method by which all the bugs of our country 
should be destroyed, the Louisianians had a humming-bird so- 
ciety, as a setoff to the bug society, devising ways and means 
how the humming-birds should be kept out of your cotton fields. 
I never heard how they succeeded in their philosophy; but the 
Mississippians discovered that the bugs visited the fields princi- 
pally at night. This discovery was important, as we could arm 
each negro with a gourd to put his bugs in, and task each to a 
quart of bugs every night, and punish him the next day, if he 
did not complete his task. After much philosophizing upon 
these bugs, they suddenly disappeared; but the cotton continu- 
ed to rot; when it was finally concluded, that the atmosphere 
was poisoned, and the cotton plant diseased. 

It would be very desirable to ascertain the age of the oldest 
trees, of such kind whose layers of the annual growth will ad- 
mit of accuracy. ‘The sweet-gum and the poplar discover no 
signs by which we can attain a knowledge of their age. The 
oldest tree I have seen in our basin, whose age was attainable, 
was a red-oak, about four and a half feet across the stump, 
whose layers enabled me to determine upon 252 years; but 
when I visited Randolph’s island, according to your request, 
Mr. Randolph and myself examined a live-oak, of nine feet 
diameter, whose age was determined at 1000 years. I am 
clearly of opinion, that no other tree of America lives as long; 
and perhaps this is the oldest tree of its kind in North America. 
Sir H. Davy, speaking of the trees of England, makes the fol- 
lowing remark: ‘In consequence of the slow decay of the heart 
wood of the oak and chesnut, these trees, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, attain an age which cannot be much short of a 
thousand years.’—Agricul. Chem. 
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CONVENTION OF TEACHERS. 


NEW PROJECT. 


We feel proud to notice, particularly, the convention of 
teachers lately held in this city, as well as to give publicity to 
some important results, which we believe to have grown out of 
it. The institution which held its first annual meeting here, on 
the second Monday of last month, is composed of professional 
teachers, who assembled for the purpose of interchanging 
thought and experience on the great business in which they are 
engaged. A number of gentlemen who had been previously 
appointed, delivered public lectures on subjects connected with 
education; and’we have no hesitation in saying, that the exhibi- 
tion of talent and knowledge in these discourses, would have 
done credit to any city in the union. They were delivered in 
the Second Presbyterian church, a large edifice, which was 
crowded, at almost every lecture, with an intelligent and deep- 
ly interested audience. There was even an excitement—a 
deep-toned feeling—which evinced that the points discussed, 
were considered as of no ordinary importance; and that dry as 
some of them might seem when viewed in the abstract, they do 
in fact, when properly presented in connection with the many 
affecting associations inseparable from them, appeal strongly to 
the finest feelings of the heart. 

In the course of the week, and in consequence of the curiosity 
awakened, and the information elicited, by these animated dis- 
cussions, it was thought that an effort should be made to create 
a wider and more powerful impression on the public mind, than 
could be made by a society composed of teachers only, few in 
number, and not generally influential in society. It was conce- 
ded on all hands that the deficiency of schools throughout the 
western states, was great and alarming, and the character of 
those in existence lamentably defective. It seemed to be also 
admitted, that the evil is one beyond any probable reach of 
legislative action, and of a magnitude so vast as to render the 
single-handed exertions of benevolent individuals in relation to 
it, perfectly hopeless. ‘The only feasible plan seemed to be, 
one that should combine the exertions of a larger number of 
persons, and embrace a sufliciently respectable amount of means, 
to operate successfully on public opinion. 

As the initial measure of such a project, a public meeting was 
held, at which an animated public discussion took place on the 
general subject of education. An intense interest in the sub- 
ject matter of the debate, was exhibited by the speakers and 
the audience, and a plan was adopted, which in our opinion, 
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bids fair to lead to the most propitious results. A central com- 
mittee was appointed to devise the scheme of an institution for 
the improvement of education, and the diffusion of useful 
knowledge in the west. ‘They were instructed to procure the 
appointment, and invite the cooperation of similar committees 
in the surrounding states and territories. A collection was 
taken up amounting to nearly $300, and it is understood that 
the committee will immediately appoint an agent to visit every 
part of this state, and invite the cooperation of all the friends of 
popular education. It is expected that other measures of a 
vigorous character, will be promptly adopted, of which the pub- 
lic will be informed. 

The whole of this plan is based upon the obvious proposition, 
that in order to accomplish any purpose which requires popular 
action, public opinion must be informed, and its energies awa- 
kened, enlisted, and aroused into motion. The legislatures will 
do nothing, can do nothing, and perhaps ought not to attempt 
to do any thing, on a subject of such vast magnitude, and ab- 
sorbing interest, unless instructed by the people. 

The people will never act on this subject until the whole 
matter shall be placed prominently before them, in the shape of 
facts, statistics, and tangible propositions. There is no subject 
more susceptible of being clearly illustrated, than this of popular 
education. That every mind in the republic ought to be 
brought within the moralizing and elevating influence of educa- 
tion, may be demonstrated by argument. It can be shown that 
three-fourths of all the criminals convicted in the United States, 
are uneducated; and it is believed that the money expended 
in punishing criminals, would educate the children of all the 
poor, and go far towards suppressing crime. 

It is hoped that the institution about to be put in operation 
here, will be the means of awakening inquiry, and exciting pub- 
lic feeling on this subject—that it will collect facts and place 
them before the people—that it will suggest practicable plans 
for the improvement of common schools, and that it will pro- 
cure the establishment of a college for the education of teachers. 
This we hold to be vitally important. The lawyer must study 
his profession, the shoemaker must learn hisart, and why should 
not the teacher be instructed in his duty? There is surely such 
a thing as the art of teaching. 

It is understood that measures will be taken immediately for 
the collection of a fund suflicient to put the proposed plan in 
operation. An agent will be employed to visit the different 
parts of this state, to collect facts, and to disseminate informa- 
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tion; and a number of tracts on education will be thrown into 
circulation. 

We have heard that there is to be a meeting at Lexington, 
Kentucky, on the first of November, for a similar purpose. We 
are glad to see our sister state about to be engaged in this great 
cause. Whenever the enthusiasm of Kentucky shall be enlis- 
ted in this business, a great point will be gained. And that it 
will become enlisted there is no question; that generous and 
patriotic people cannot long sleep over such a question, and 
when it shall be fairly placed before them—when the eloquence 
of her own sons shall give it tongue, it will sweep over the 
west like the fires of autumn. 





THE HOPELESS ONE. 


On! would that I were one of those 
Gay spirits, that with joy can taste 
The stream of pleasure, while it flows, 
Nor think how long its course may last. 


But I—I never plucked a flower 
To feast upon its breathing bloom; 
*Twas but to think how brief an hour 
Would waste it in its mouldering tomb. 


E’en now, when, lady, thou art nigh, 
The brightest I have ever met, 

I meet thy darkly gleaming eye 
With less of pleasure than regret. 


Were it less bright, and thou less fair, 
Somewhat more human, less divine, 

I then, perhaps, I then might dare 
To think thou some time might’st be mine. 


But now, when on thy brow I gaze, 
The beauteous idol I adore, 

I only think of those sad days, 
When I shal] see that form no more! 





Part of the following appeared some months since in a southern paper. It is re- 
written with a wish to contribute, even a widow’s mite, to the Western Magazine. 


TO THE PRESS. 


Tuov magic mirror, that to every eye 
Dost the great world in miniature reveal, 
Noting the cloudlike changes as they fly, 
And the deep currents tracing as they steal— 
What do we owe thee? what shall be 
All grateful hearts’ return for thee? 
The brave shall guard thee, and the fair caress, 
And freedom’s watchword ever be, the Press. 
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To the Press. 


Old Time is an insatiate innovator, 
Yet, till thy birth, unmarked was every age; 
Tradition was a prodigy relater, 
And ‘Truth fled blushing from dark history’s page. 
Thou bad’st the darkness disappear; 
And a new glorious atmosphere 
Caught the hid beams from intellect’s recess, 
And poured them glowing sunlike from the Press. 


The deathless embers of the nation queens, 
Greece and Old Rome, still shed a starlike ray; 
But what an age of slumber intervenes, 
Which, with but thee, had been one cloudless day. 
Even Grecian glory had not set, 
Nor Rome her empire yielded yet, 
Were their’s the seal the humblest now possess 
Of mental] immortality—the Press. 


O, more than all the alchymists e’er sought, 
Thou to thy matchless founder did’st unfold, 
To embody all the spirit-mines of thought 
In burning characters of breathing gold; 
To touch the sage’s sepulchre, 
And bid the mighty slumberer 
: Rise host-like, and with varied tongues address 
Earth, omnipresent through the electric Press. 


* Thou magic power! tyrants grow pale at thee 
And thy bold apparitions, and would fain, 
Like him of old, fetter the spirit sea, 
Nor dream their recreant limbs shall rust the chain. 
O Freedom! what hast thou to fear, 
Thy chosen home, this hemisphere ? 
The spark we borrowed, soon the east shall bless 
In a returning flood from freedom’s Press. 





Blood-quenched and driven down the orient skies, 
The sun of glory rises in the west; 
And hither turn the earth’s admiring eyes, 
Where, swiftly cent’ring, all its hopes must rest— 
The paradise of half a world, 
From which the cloven foot was hurled; 
Where Love and Honor, tasting, shall possess 
The tree of knowledge, rooted in the Press. 


And the far west—who is not prophet here ? 
Who does not feel the slumbers of his soul 
Waked into angel visions, and his ear 
Sublimed to catch the music tones that roll 
From the sweet lips that are to be—— 
The valley’s thronged posterity—- 
Calling to us, their ancestors, to guess 
The coming, glorious triumphs of the Press! 


Cincinnati, September 18, 1833. LoveRricur. 
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A Treatise on THE Diseasts anp Prysicat Epucation or Cuitprenx. By Jon 
Esertr, M.D. Cincinnati: Corey & Fairbank. 1833. 

We are gratified with an opportunity of introducing to the readers of the Magazine, 
the work just named. Though technical in its title, it is not exclusively dedicated to 
the disciple of medicine. For him, of course, it has peculiar attractions; and if the 
name of the author has excited within him any high expectations, an examination of 
the book will not be likely to occasion disappointment. It is an adequate and a per- 
spicuous treatise upon the subjects set forth in the title. ‘he same evidences of long 
experience, acute observation, extensive research and correct judgment, that have so 
prominently marked the previous works of the author, are also manifest in the pre- 
sent undertaking. 

Two circumstances induce us to prefer it to the work of Dr. Dewees, on the same 
subjects. ‘The first is, that the style is more condensed, whereby the author is enabled 
to communicate a greater quantity of knowledge, iu a more impressive manner, so that 
the patience of the reader is not wearied, or his memory burdened with unimportant 
matters. ‘The other circumstance is, that several very important maladies, entirely 
passed over by Dr. Dewees, are in this treatise particularly noticed, while few, ifany, 
diseases that require attention, are omitted, 

But, as we have already remarked, the work is not addressed to the physician alone. 
[t has qualities that should deeply engage the attention of the fair reader of this peri- 
odical, For certainly, if any thing be calculated to interest the kind mother, it isa 
discourse upon the best means of rearing up a healthful and happy offspring. We 
may remark, that much of the physical as well as moral character of a nation, depends 
upon its matrons, Are these wise in the knowledge, and prudent in the avoidance of 
all those causes that can injure their offspring? are they well instructed in the cor- 
rect management of the infant, during its earlier years?—then may they reasonably 
hope to look upon sons and daughters, fully developed in their mental and physical 
frames, buoyant with health, firm-nerved, intellectually vigorous, morally pure, capa- 
ble of enjoying happiness. 

Did mothers know but half the influence, the physical management of their children 
exert over their future fortunes, they would at once cast aside every thing, to become 
fully acquainted with the subject. Physical education, when judicious, will not unfre- 
quently weaken or even entirely destroy hereditary predispositions to fatal maladies; 
but when injudicious, may ruin a constitution naturally excellent, and doom the future 


man to drag out a wretched and diseased existence. Dyspepsia, for example, that 


very fashionable, but horribly tormenting disorder, may, we doubt not, in a vast variety 
of instances, be traced to the ill-judging kindness and criminal ignorance of mothers 
and nurses. 

But we presume enough has been said, to impress the minds of those for whom we 
are writing, with the importance of acquainting themselves fully with the physical 
education proper for children. ‘They will permit us, therefore, to refer them to 
Dr. Eberle’s treatise, for a knowledge of the principles that should regulate their own 
conduct, and also their conduct towards their children, in reference to food, clothing: 
exercise, exposure, cleanliness, bathing, &c. 
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In conclusion, we feel bound to express our gratification with the manner in which 


the work is got up; for to us, it is a real pleasure to see a good book in a good dress, 






Its excellent paper, clear, clean type, and the neat style of its execution altogether, 





are highly creditable to the enterprising publishers. B. 
gniy | J 





Turee Years in Nortu America. By James Strvart, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 






Tue British Journals are chuckling over the pages of James Stuart, Esq., in whom 





they seem to have found an Israelite in whom there is no guile. He is a Scotch gen- 






tleman, who seems to have travelled because he had not sense enough to stay at home, 





and to have written a book because he lacked wit to hold his tongue. He is well dis- 





posed towards America, and has managed with the ve ry best intentions, and with the 






most scrupulous regard for veracity, to write almost as much untruth as some of his 





predecessors, who rractised the science of falsehood professionally. 
When Mrs. Trollope published her very philosophical essay on the Manners of 





American Domestics, the delighted critics declared, ‘we have long wished to see such 





a book ;? and the Edinburgh Review takes the opportunity of repeating the same words 





in reference to the singularly unmeaning volumes of James Stuart, Esq. Why they 





should be in such raptures about such a book, excites our special wonder; and we can 






only express the conviction that had they read ittn exlenso, personally, aswe did, and 
not by its title, critically, as we suppose they did, they would never wish to see the 
like of it again. ‘To say the truth, there is nothing to admire about it, except the very 

5 2 ? i y 







remarkable circumstance that its author is an honest man, a proposition which could 






not be asserted in relation to many of his predecessors. Mr. Stuart is incapable of 
. | I 





inventing an untruth; and only utters what he thinks he has good reason to believe he 





has seen or heard. 





It is amusing to see what importance he gives to wifles, and with what simplicity he 





manages to write page after page of matter, totally irrelevant, or childishly unmeaning ; 






and which he might have written just as well by his own fireside in Scotland, without 


yutting himself to the trouble of travelling, or the inconvenience of sleeping in the same 
} g J 







room with othermen. Poor Mr. Stuart! he had his own troubles on this delicate sub- 


ject. The first thing he did at every tavern at which he stopped in the United States, 





was to inquire whether he could have an apartment to himself; and this laudable in- 






quiry, with the answer, and the final result, are all duly recorded, to the great edifica- 





tion of the reader, to whom it must be quite interesting to know the whole history of 





the slumbers of a travelling foreigner. ‘The work ought, in justice to itself, to have 
been entitled, ‘Slumbers in Aimerica, by a Sleepy Scot.’ 

One instance of his gullitility and his propensity for gossip, is quite amusing. He 
stopped at the house of a Mr. Piggot, in Ilinois—whom we happen to know, and can 
seems that all the 






fancy we see amusing himself with the credulity of the tourist. [t 





little girls in the house—and there is no lack of children in the houses of Ilinois—had 






Mr. Stuart was 





names ending with the letter a, such as Amelia, Amanda, Nc. 






struck with this, and inquired how it happened—a very natural inquiry on his part, 


for the circumstance was important, and ought to be known in Europe. Mr, Piggot 






gratified his philosophical curiosity, by informing him that the American people had a 
lisearded the old- 





particular fondness for female names with this termination, and had « 
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fashioned appellations, such as Jane, and Harriet, &c. Whereupon, Mr. Stuart re- 
cords the fact, and wonders how it happens, that the Americans should have so strange 
a taste, and should have discarded such pretty names as Jane, &c. 

Such is the production of which the Edinburgh Review says, ‘we have long wished 


to see such a book.’ 


Lutuer aNp THE LutaHeraNn Rerormation. By Jonn Scort, A.M. New York: 
J. &J. Harper. 2 vols. 12mo. 1833. 

No work has been more wanted than a good history of Luther and the Reformation. 
That event changed the fate of nations, and rendered its chief actor the most distin- 
guished man of his own age, and one of the greatest benefactors of the human race. 
But the character of Luther has never been clearly understood. His talents can 
scarce be doubted, and his uncommon intrepidity vindicates itself to the most desultory 
reader of history. His motives, however, have been questioned, and his private char- 
acter assailed. He is even said to have been a convivial man, and have indulged a 
lively vein of humor and poetic trifling. His name has been a theme for high eulogy, 
and bitter denunciation. Of all this, we may believe as much as we please, seeing as 
we do every day, that living men, who are leaders in political! strife, or polemic contro- 
versy, are so misrepresented, that their contemporaries can scarcely form correct esti- 
mates of their characters. The work before us, is the fourth number of Harper’s theo- 
logical library, and is prepared with great care and research. It is minute, and yet 
highly interesting, and embodies a larger amount of information respecting Luther 
and his contemporaries, than we recollect to have seen embraced in any similar 


production, 


Devoraine: A Novel. By Witi1am Gopwiy, author of Cates Wittiams, 2 vols, 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1833. 

Tis production is a literary phenomenon. ‘The veteran author of Caleb Williams 
has outlived his contemporaries, and remains among us a relic of a past generation. He 
has long passed the period of life, when the mental as well as the physical energies are 
supposed to become chilled by the frost of old age; and yet he has written a work 
which is full of the genius and vigor of ripe manhood. It is enough to say that it bears 
the stamp of Godwin. We say this in honor of an intellect of extraordinary power 
and originality. ‘The tendency of Godwin’s writings we are far from defending. His 
Political Justice is one of the most fascinating, yet most dangerous works in our lan- 
guage; and his novels, if they do not subvert the boundaries of right and wrong, will 
contribute nothing to the cause of virtue. 


Vovace Rounp tHe Wortp, &c. &c. By Eowarp Fannine. New York: 
Collins & Hanway. 1833. 


Te writer of this work is a nautical man, who describes his own adventures in 
language which is plain and simple, but not always grammatical, and never elegant. 
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He is much better acquainted with Neptune than Apollo, and knows nothing of the 
Nine, unless it be the long brass nine, with which he sometimes gallantly defended 
his ship against the Ladrones of the China sea, or the hostile savages of the Pacific 
ocean. We like his book none the worse for being composed in the unstudied phrase- 
ology of the sailor; satisfied as we are that the story, however awkwardly told, is true, 
and that the writer is a man of close observation, and much practical knowledge, who 
states with fidelity the results of his experience. It is from such sources that we derive 
knowledge. It is not very important what may be the style in which such a book is 
written, or the degree of scholarship possessed by the author, if his descriptions be 
accurate, and his facts such as will add to our present stock of mformation, The great 
fault of the majority of books of travels is, that the writer is apt to make himself too 
much the hero of his own tale, and to fill his pages with theories which are neither new 
nor important, and with personal adventures, which, as the advertisements sametimes 
say of lost papers, * are of no use to any but the owner.’ 

It is indeed a matter of exultation to us, to see such a work emanating from an 
American sea captain. We have long been aware of the enterprise and intelligence 
of this class of our fellow-citizens. ‘The coarse, brutal, ignorant, amphibious animal 
described by Smollet in his sketches of the sea life, is not known in our marine; and 
the species is either extinct, or banished to some other land. Young men, of excellent 
education and correct morals, embark in this profession; and among the ship-masters, 
now engaged in the commerce of our country, will be found respectable, temperate, in- 
telligent men, of steady, business habits, and highly cultivated minds. ‘The statements 
of such men with regard to foreign countries are of the most valuable kind. The mere 
scholar, who goes abroad for the purpose of writing his travels, generally carries with 
him certain preconceived theories, and assumed facts, which he proposes to establish 
by evidence, and to sustain which, all his researches are made. ‘Those who are in the 
habit of examining testimony, will readily believe, that the result, in such a case, will 
be that desired by the inquirer. But business men, who, with minds open to convic- 
tion, seek information for the sole purpose of rendering it subservient to the interests of 
commercial enterprise, are not likely to be thus deceived. 

To the enterprise of the American seaman, the commercial world is indebted for the 
discovery and successful prosecution of the trade in the skins of the fur seal. These 
animals are found in vast numbers upon the uninhabited islands of the South sea, where 
our sailors take them, and having prepared the skins, proceed with the latter to Canton, 
Here the furs are sold, and the vesse) returns home with a cargo of Chinese products, 
after an absence of two years, having circumnavigated the globe. In the prosecution 
of this business, our hardy countrymen are exposed to a variety of perils, in addition to 
the ordinary dangers of the sea. Often, in navigating seas but seldom visited and little 
known, they run upon coral reefs which are not Jaid down in their charts, and are either 
shipwrecked, or narrowly escape that dreadful fate. Sometimes they are forced to visit 
islands inhabited by hostile savages, for the purpose of procuring wood or water, and 
with difficulty escape the snares laid for their lives by a cruel, cunning, and numerous 
foe; and not unfrequently the scurvy, so fatal to ships on long voyages, thins their 
numbers with fearful destruction. 

These dangers are enhanced by the fact, that after arriving in those distant seas, the 
voyagers are often obliged to spend much time in searching for a place suitable to their 
purpose, The seals do not frequent the same places every year; and on reaching a 
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spot which has been selected as a hunting ground, it is found to be deserted by these 
animals, or perhaps occupied by the crew of another vessel. Other islands must then 






be explored, and frequently a vessel roams unsuccessfully over thousands o j 
} ’ j miles of 






emer 









the pathless ocean, touching at island after island without success, ‘These indefatiga- 
: : ‘ . = ‘ - 4 
ble voyagers make, of course, many valuable discoveries. Captain Fanning gives a list I 
of about one hundred islands, not known to former navigators, nor Jaid down upon any 4 
chart, which have been discovered by the American mariners engaged in this traffic, : 
Although the fur of the seal is the most prominent article of trade for which these : 
; 


regions are visited, there are some others which repay with profit the cost of seeking 





them. ‘The sea elephant and the sea leopard are taken in these islands by our sailors, 





and the oil extracted from them in large quantities. Sandal wood is found on the 
islands of the Pacific, within the 25th degree of latitude from the equator. This wood 
is rendered very fragrant by a large quantity of aromatic oil which it contains and pre- 
serves for years. It is burned by the Chinese before their idols. Eatable bird's nests 
are also found on these islands and carried to China. ‘This article is the nest of a 
small bird, of a half circle in form, and very similar to the barn swallow’s nest, though 
not so large by at least one-third; it is composed of a gummy thread about the size of 










sowing twine, the better kind being of a bright, clear, amber color.’ _ It has not yet been 






discovered where the bird procures this substance; many suppose it to be the gum of a 
tree, while some believe that it is a marine production. ‘The Chinese prize it for their 







soups and stews, though from its rarity and high price, only the nobles and wealthy can 
afford the luxury of an eatable bird’s nest. Beach la mer isa species of marine worm, 
of a glutinous nature, and is also eaten by the Chinese. ‘The coral mass isa vegetable 
collected from the coral rocks, and esteemed by the Chinese so highly as to be consider- 








ed a royal dish; being, nevertheless, exceedingly unpalatable to American or Europe- 





an tastes, as the reader may infer from the description of our author, who compares the 
flavor of it to that of bilge water. Mother of Pearl is another article of traffic collect- 







ed among those islands. 
The author advances the opinion that it is practicable for vessels to sail to the south 






pole, unless prevented by intervening land. He says that the report of all who have 
passed beyond the 68th degree of south latitude is, that above this degree the sea was 







found to be clear of ice, and the climate more mild, with prevailing winds from the 
south. Weddel, who sailed farther south than any other navigator has been known 






to go, reached 74 degrees 15 minutes, and found the weather as mild as summer, the 






wind from the south, and the sea clear of ice as far as the eye could reach. 










A Map or tre City or Nasuviiue, with the public buildings, &c. Planned and 
published by J. P. Ayres. Engraved by Doonirrie & Munson, Cincinnati. 
1833. 











The 


citizens of Nashville may justly feel proud of a sheet which exhibits at the same time, 


WeE cannot enter into a detailed description of this beautiful specimen of art. 
p ] 






a correct plan of their city, and a variety of excellent engraved views of their public 
buildings, and of the surrounding scenery. We doubt whether any city in the union 







is represented on paper more handsomely. 





l alerary Notices. 


Gopo.trnin. A Novel. 2 vols. 12mo. 1833. 


So great was the sensation created by this work on its first appearance, that it became 
absolutely necessary for every reader of fiction, who desired to keep pace with the 
stream of current literature, to give it a perusal. Yet like other wonders, it has already 
had its day, and will soon cease to be remembered, [t contains no conservative prin- 
ciple of permanent ex¢ ellence—nothing either in the style or senument party ularly 
deserving commendation. It is nevertheless a brilliant, original, and attractive pro- 
duction ; one which absorbs the attention of the reader, and holds his judgment at bay, 
by its ingenious sophistry, its dashing style, its rapid transition of scene, and its graphic 
sketches of character. ‘The plan, sentiment, and moral, are all bad; and the reader is 
vexed at the conclusion, to find that he has been cheated out of his time, and beguiled 
into an intense admiration of something that turns out to be mere tinsel. The moral- 
ity—or rather the immorality—is that of the school of Bulwer. The hero is anothes 
Paul Clifford—a genteel, sentimental profligate—a gambler, a seducer, a voluptuary— 
who is represented as gaining the affections of a highly gifted, pure, and elegant wo- 
man, intimately acquainted with his history and his vices. ‘The bad taste and vicious 
influence of such a work, must be evident. It has made a stir in the world, « hiefly, be- 
cause many of the characters are drawn from life, and the whole production seasoned 
with keen and just sarcasm against the aristocracy of Great Brita. ‘The wit i: 
sparkling, and many of the reflections upon life and manners are true to nature, and ex- 
pressed in vigorous, sententious language. In these respects it resembles an elaborate 
production of the culinary art, which is only rendered palateable by the good things that 


are stuffed into it. 


Lovetw’s Fotiry. A Novel, by Mrs. Canotine Lee Henrz. 


WE are highly gratified to observe that the favorable opinion which we expressed in 
our last number, of this interesting volume, bas been corroborated by the judgments of 
other critics, and sustained by the verdict of public opinion, As a native production, 
it appeals to the feeling and patriotism of the west, and will gain, we hope, the exten- 
sive circulation, due to its own merits, and the claims of its amiable and highly-gifted 


author. 


Traits AND Stories or THE Iris Prasanrry. 2 vols. Philadelphia: E. L. 
Carey & Hart. 1533. 

Irisu stories are generally good, and these are among the best. They are full 
of pathos and humor. ‘The reader may laugh or weep over them, as he feels disposed, 
or do both alternately. It is a work which bears the stamp of genius, and evinces an 
accurate knowledge of human nature: that is to say, of Irish human nature, which has 
a character peculiar to itself. ‘The sufferings of the poor of that ill-starred land, their 
generosity, their superstition, their exquisite humor, and their cheerfulness under every 
storm of adverse fortune, are all beautifully depicted; and the alternations of the 
pathetic and the humorous succeed each other, like the fat and the lean in a certain 
pig described by one of the characters—first a Streak of one and then of the other. 








Literary Notices. 






SCIENTIFIC. 
DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OF ASTER. 

Srem, simple, virgate subflexuose, glabrous. Leaves, alternate cordate-lanceolate, 
acuminate; lower ones, on long petioles; upper ones, subsessile, entire; under surface 
and margins, scabrous. Branches of the panicle, axillary, short, crowded, and hairy 
Scales of the involucrum, loose, oblong, shorter than the disk, villous, with the midrib 
and point green. Flowers, middle size, clustered towards the summit; rays, about 









twenty, paie blue; disk, yellowish. 
This aster was found about two miles west of Cincinnati, on the hill, immediately 
below mill creek. J.B 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE, WHICH ACCOMPANIES THIS NUMBER OF THE 
MaGaAZIne. 
SurRenDeER of lieutenant-general Burgoyne and his army, at Saratoga, New York. 
Gold. 
Face—A head of general Gates, in profile. 
Lecenp—Horatio Gates duci strenuo. Comitia Americana. 
Reverse—Gates and Burgoyne in front of the American and British troops. Bur- 
goyne in the act of presenting his sword toGates. ‘The Americans on the right, with 
arms shouldered and colors flying: the British on the left, in the act of grounding their i 
arms, and laying down their colors. Between the two generals are a drum and stand 










of colors. 
Lecenp—Salus regionum septentrional, 
Exercue—Hoste ad Saratogam in Dedition.—Accepto.—Die Oct. mpccixxvu. ' 
This medal, which weighs 10 half joannes, was ordered by a resolve of congress, of 
November 4, 1779, which stated the particular defeats of Burgoyne’s army and de- 
tachments from it. Journals of Congress, 1777, p. 472. The reader is referred to 
‘a state of the expedition from Canada, as laid before the house of commons, by lieu- 
tenant-general Burgoyne, London, 1780,’ for a variety of interesting details, of the 
march, repeated battles, and progress from Canada to Saratoga, of the British army : 
to the British Annual Register for 1779, p. 149: also to ‘General Wilkinson’s Me- 
moirs,’ for marry particulars, never before published, of that expedition, and of the 
capitulation of general Burgoyne : see also Gates? Life in the Portfolio, new series, vol. 2. 
The original medal, from which the engraving described above is taken, is deposited 
in the admirably selected Museum of Mr. Dorfeuille, of this city, who has politely 
allowed us to have this impression made from it, 
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NOTICES OF LITERARY MEN, 
LATELY DECEASED, 

EDWIN BUCKINGHAM,.—Not hav- 
ig until now a department in our work ap- 
propriated to this subject, we were unable 
to notice, at the proper time, the decease of 
the lamented Edwin Buckingham, junior 
editor of the Boston Courier, and of the 
New England Magazine. Both these 
works stand high in their respective classes ; 
the latter especially is generally and deser- 
vedly admitted to be the best periodical in 
the United States. ‘The capacity of the 
elder Buckingham, both as an editorand as 
a publisher, are well known, but it is due to 
his highly gifted son to say, that he added 
his full moiety of talent to the support of 
voth the works named. He was one of the 
most promising young gentlemen of our 
country: amiable, high-minded, and hon- 
orable, with a genius rich and well discip- 
lined, and a mind buoyant, fresh, and teem- 
ing with wit. We had the honor of num- 
bering him among our friends, and we take 
a melancholy pleasure in recording this 
brief testimonial to the departed virtues of 
one, whose short career was useful and hon- 
orable to himself and his country—whese 
premature decease was a public loss, 


WILLIAM GIBBES HUNT.—A- 
mong the victims of the cholera at Nash- 
ville, Ten. was Mr. Hunt, the editor of 
the National Banner.. He was of the few 
gentlemen connected with the newspaper 
press, who stood above the petty collisions 
of party rancor, and who preserved the dig- 
nity, while he evinced the talent of a schol- 
ar. The Banner was conducted with taste, 
ability, and independence. Its _ editor, 
while he furnished to his readers the usual 
proportion of news and of political discus- 
sion, devoted a liberal share of his paper, 


and of his personal labors, to the support of 


literature and sound morals. He was es- 
teemed by those who knew him, and res- 
pected for his talents, his scholarship, and 
the manliness of his editorial conduct, by a 
vast number who, like the writer of this ar- 
ticle, had not the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance. 


FOREIGN DEATHS. 

Lately at Lausanne, aged 81, FRAN- 
CIS HUBER, a celebrated naturalist, but 
especially distinguished for his close obser- 
vation of the habits of Bees, and for his ad- 
«nirable writings upon that subject. 
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Lately in Denmark, ERASMUS RASK, 
a distinguished linguist, and a voluminous 
writer on the languages of northern Eu- 
rope, aged 49. 

In November last, at Paris, JEAN 
BAPTISTE SAY, aged 67, the political 
economist. 

September 1, at Paris, of the cholera, 
aged 79, FRANCOIS XAVIER, Baron 
de Zach, an eminent astronomer. 

November, 1832, at Milan, aged 80, 
BARNABA ORLANA, an eminent as- 
tronomer, director of the Observatory of 
the Brera in that city. 

July 29, 1832, at Paris, aged 79, JEAN 
ANTOINE CHAPTAL, Compte de 
Chanteleup, a very veluminous and able 
writer on chemistry. 

October 31, 1832, at Pavia, AN TO- 
NIO SCARPA, Protessor of Anatomy in 
that University, and one of the eight for 
eign membersof the Academie des Sciences 
of Paris. 

Athis seat in Northamptonshire, Eng- 
land, aged 85, EARL FITZWILLIAM, 
a statesman of distinguished ability and be- 
nevolence, 

In England, WILLIAM WILBER- 
FORCE, the philanthropist, aged 74. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

Mr. Bulwer, the novelist, has retired 
from the editorial superintendence of the 
New Monthly Magazine. 
KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 

The great number of cheap periodicals 
which have appeared in Great Britain du- 
ring the last year, presents a remarkable 
literary phenomenon. A list of no less 
than fifty, most of them sold for a penny 
each, is given in the Londen * Monthly 
Review,’ for last November. The fashion 
has spread to France, where a new penny 
journal, entitled Le Bon Sens, was com- 
menced last year under the auspices of 
Messrs. Lafitte, Quillon, Barrot, and Ar- 
rago. It has been successfully imitated in 
this country in the * People’s Magazine,’ 
published by Messrs. Lilly & Wait, Boston, 
and got up in an excellent style. 
Orerations o¥ BengvoLent Societies. 

The last Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, contains the 
following statements: 

1. That in nine years, since its origin, 
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that society has, by its agency, established 
14,550 schools : 

That these are taught gratuitously by 
109,000 teachers: 

That these schools contain 760,000 
scholars : 

And that within the last year, there 
have been formed 2399 schools, containing 
13,118 teachers, and 45,688 scholars. 

2. ‘That the average annual increase 
has been, of schools, 1600; of teachers, 
12,000 ; and of pupils, 84,000. 

3. That the society has prepared and 
published 215 books for libraries, of which 
the largest contains 323 pages; and the 
smallest, 36; average size 114 pages; of 
these, 29 volumes were added in the last 
year. They have also published 100 vari- 
eties of children’s books unbound, 

4, That the receipts for last year were 
$127,375 55. 

The debts of the society amount to 
$68,826 42. 

American Education Society. From 
the 17th annual report of this society, we 
gather that, the society has assisted during 
the last year, 133 young men in 15 theo- 
logical seminaries; 356 in 26 colleges, and 
318 in 101 academies, and public schools, 
Total, 807 young men in 142 different in- 
stitutions of learning, being 134 more than 
were assisted last year. In the last year, 
the new beneficiaries were 28 in theolo- 
gical seminaries, 62 in colleges, and 181 
in academies; making 271 in different in- 
stitutions. ‘The whole number assisted by 
the society since its furmation, is 1697. 
During the last year, there were 5 young 
men removed by death, 3 by improper be- 
havior, 1 from derangement, and 1 want of 
talents. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


CoMMENCEMENT OF COLLEGES. 


At Yale College, New Haven, the Com- 
mencement took place on Wednesday, 
August 21st. The Phi Beta Kappa Oration 
was delivered by the Hon. Edward Ev- 
erett. 

The degree of A. B. was conferred on 87 
graduates, 

That of A. M. on 34. 

That of D. D. on the Rey. Senero E. 
Dwight, President of Hamilton College, 
and on the Rev. N. S. Wheton, President 
of Washington College. 

The degree of LL. D. was conferred 
on Henry W. Edwards, governor of Conn. 
the Hon, Eaekiel F. Chambers, Senator 





from Maryland, and cn the Hen, Ed. 
ward Everett. 

Fighty-six students joined the College a: 
ccn:mencement, a larger number than were 
ever before admitted at one time, 

Geneva College. ‘The address before 
the Literary societies of this institution, was 
delivered by the Hon. Gulian C, Ver- 
planck. ‘The degree of A. B. was confe:. 
red on 8 young men, and that of A. M. on 
3. The trustees have instituted a profes- 
sorship of Hebrew. 

Williams College. The graduating 
class was larger than fora number of years, 
A donation of $10,000 was given by Mrs. 
Whitman, to found a_ Professorship of 
Chemistry and Natural History, 

Waterville College, Maine. Graduates 
9. Admitted 20. 

Brown University, R.I. The number 
of graduates at this institution was 20. The 
degree of A. B. was conferred on 3 others, 
and that of A.M. on6. The degree of 
D. D. was conferred on the Rev. W. B. 
Johnson, of S.C. That of LL. D. on 
Governor Marcy of New York, and Pro- 
fessor Ferrer of Cambridge. The pre- 
vious literary address was delivered by Vir- 
gil Maxcy, Esq. solicitor of the treasury. 

Amherst College. Commencement on 
the 27th August. Number of graduates 37. 
Admitted to the freshman class, 50. Ora- 
tor before the literary societies, A. M. 
Everett, Esq. 

Kenyon College. Commencement was 
held on the 3d inst ; 6 young men graduated. 
The theological school attached to this in- 
stitution, is about going into effective opera- 
tion under the auspices of the Right Rev. 
Bishop Mclivaine. A large addition to 
the College buildings is being erected. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 

The rail road from Charleston, (S. C.) 
to Augusta, (Ga.) iscompleted. It is 186 
miles in length, and the whole distance is 
performed by the cars in one day. 

The rail road from Schenectady to Uti- 
ca, is aboutto be commenced. The amount 
subscribed was treble the amount required 
for its completion. 

The Mad river and lake Erie rail road 
company was chartered in January 1832, 
and is intended to connect lake Erie, at 
Sandusky, with Cincinnati, on the Ohio. 
The distance on this route is only 216 miles, 
whilst from Cleaveland to Cincinnati is 420, 
by way of the Ohio canal. There is little 
doubt that this work will immediately be 
commenced and speedily finished. It 
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connects at Dayton with the Miami canal, 
and thus makes a complete line of com- 
munication with Cincinnati. 

The Wabash and Erie canal is now in 
progress. ‘This work connects lake Erie 
with the Wabash, by way of the Maumee. 
Thirty-two miles are under contract. 


EDUCATION, 

The French Chamber of Deputies have 
passed an education bill establishing na- 
tional schools; of these, a part are to be 
Normal schools, for the instruction of 
teachers, in the national schools. ‘The 
government have issued a proclamation, 
recommending that these Normal schools 
be placed in towns of the middling size in 
preference to cities, with a view of connec- 
ting with their institutions, horticulture, 
agriculture, and the inculcation of simple 
and grave habits. 

The course of instruction laid down, 
embraces moral and religious studies, read- 
ing, Writing, grammar, geography, linear 
design, meusuration, the elements of natu- 
ral history, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
general history, and especially native 
history. 


HEALTH AND MORTALITY IN 
CINCINNATI. 


The bills of mortality in Cincinnati for 
four years last show the following facts: 

1. That the rate of mortality is 1 in 34. 

2. The healthiest month is January. 

3. The least healthy month is July, and 
the increase from the former to the latter, 
and decrease from the latter to the former 
is progressive and regular; the average 
deaths in July being double those of Jan- 
uary. 

4, The proportion of deaths by con- 
sumption to similar deaths in the eastern 
cities of the United States, is as 1 to 4. 

5. Bilious fever and cholera infantum 
are the prevailing diseases during the warm 
months. 

The deaths by cholera during the twelve 
months ending September 18, 1833, were 
as follows; 


September 1832, - - - 1 
October ” 2 " r 423 
November ” - ‘ i . 
December ” . ‘ " 9 
January 1833, ae D) 
February ” . ‘ A 3 
March ” ° a ‘ 0 
April ” - - ‘ 1 


May ” - - - 36 
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June ” - - - 67 
July ” - - . 176 
August ” - - - 54 
September ” - - - 2 


Total, - - - 813 
The proportion of deaths by cholera, to 
the whole population is | in 40. 


BE. D. M. 
NEW VACUUM SUGAR. 


The grains of this beautiful sugar are 
true and well formed crystals. ‘They do 
not melt so readily as common sugar,—a 
circumstance that induces some inaccurate 
observers to imagine that this sugar is not so 
sweet as common muscovada. ‘I'he taste is 
just that of fine candy. The advantage is 
that this sugar is far less hygrometric than 
common raw sugar, and suffers less from a 
moist atmosphere. ‘The apparatus used in 
its preparation is a modification of the late 
Mr. Howard’s apparatus for boiling sugar 
in vacuo: with strainers of copper plates 
pierced with minute holes, or several folds 
of wire gauze for clarifying the sirop. ‘The 
process is, immediately on crushing the 
canes, to heat, lime, and scum, the juice, 
which, while warm, is forced through the 
strainer, from which it runs into the boiler. 
These are provided with air-tight covers, 
the tops of which are connected by tubes 
with a large air pump, wrought by a steam 
engine. ‘The steam, as generated, is thus 
drawn off, and the boiling is thus carried on 
at a temperature far below the boiling point 
of sugar. When sufficiently concentrated, 
the sirop is crystalized, and when consolida- 
ted it is carried to the curing house, the 
temperature of which is kept up by steam 
pipes running into it. This process saves 
much sugar, for the heating being low, little 
orno molasses are formed, and a large quan- 
tity of sugar is obtained, which, in the old 
process, is converted into molasses. ‘This 
apparatus was adopted by sugar-growers in 
Demerara, on the suggestion of a distin- 
guished philosopher in Liverpool. The ex- 
periment has succeeded admirably; and 
the sugar bears a premium in the Liverpool 
market, especially when required for coffee, 

New Edinburgh Philos. Jour. 


SOUND PHILOSOPHY. 

It is said, that the sound of a clock stri- 
king, may be conveyed to any part of the 
house in which it is located, by means of a 
silken thread fastened to the bell and reach- 
ing into the room where you wish to convey 
the sound. 
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A VIEW OF THE INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS OF THE U. STATES, 


COMPLETED AND IN OPERATION, 
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STATES. | Canals. Rail Roads, |Length.| Lockage.| Cost. sade: 
Maine, \Cumb, & Oxf. 204 26 locks| 211060) 1829 
N. Hampshire, |3 River canals 1 {124 feet 138000) 1812 
Vermont, 4 50 « 

Massachusetts, Middlesex . om as 528000) 1808 
4 yp 
45 }451.61 600000) 1828 
2 River 5 {115 ft. 
Quincy 3 1827 
Connecticut, |Farmington 56 [218 600000) 1829 
Enfield 5 20 ft. 1830 
New York, 363 1698 9027456} 1825 
Oswego 38 {123 525115) 1831 
Cayuga & Sen. 20 734 214000} 1828 
Mohawk 16 650000} 1832 
Saratoga 20 250000) 1832 
Harlaem 8 
New Jersey, 101 =| 1657 1200000) 1832 
Patterson 14 300000} +1832 
Pennsylvania, 4264 16000000) 1833 
110 = |620 ft. 2336300) 1818 
80 |92locks | 2000000) 1827 
36 576000} 1832 
46} /|360 ft. 1588000) 1820 
‘Conestoga Nov 18 72000} 1826 
Columbia 89 2300000! 1833 
Mauch Chunk 133 41000} 1828 
Mount Carbon 100000; 1831 
Schuylkill v. 23 89000 
Schuylkill 13 91000 
Mill Creek 7 20000 
West Branch 20 100000 
Pine Grove 5 30000 
Little Schuylkill | 23 1831 
Lachawana 16 =|800 © 104000 
West Chester 90000} 1832 
Phil. & Norrist’n,| 19 1832 
Delaware, 13§ | 24 2200000) 1832 
Newcastle 163 400000, 1832 
Maryland, 10 
Potomac River 34 {114 
Virginia, 3 {114 
James & Jac’n 304 624000) 1825 
James r. Falls 7 96 310000 
DismalSwamp 224 | 33 360000; 1822 
Manchester 13 
North Carolina, 6 
12 |100 
South Carolina, 22 |103 650667; 1802 
Charleston & il.) 136 700000) 1833 
Georgia, Savan.& Ogee. 16 29 162276 
Alabama, Rail Road 
Louisiana, 13 
Lake Ponchart 4s 67500) 1831 
Kentucky, Louisville and 9 4 
Ohio, 343 1833 
66 1829 














Total, 





21 Rail Roads 
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Besides the works here enumerated, and which are now in actual operation, there are 
many more commenced, and which will soon be completed, In addition to the above 
table, may be annexed the Mc.4dam roads, which are becoming quite numerous 
throughout the United States. ‘I'he national road is completed from Cumberland to 
Columbus, and graded for many miles on both sides of Indianapolis and Vandalia, ‘T'wo 
Mc Adam roads are commenced and in progress from Cincinnati to intersect the national 
road at Columbus and Springfield. ‘The Miami canal is now in progress from Day- 
ton to the lake. 


TABULAR VIEW OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 


AS EXHIBITED IN THE NUMBER OF COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND SCHOOLS. 








Colleges. |‘Theological| Medical) Law |Academies&| Common 






























































| Seminaries.| Schools. |Schools.|Highschools.| Schools. 
. n = =. = Ss ; ae 
STATES. |2| 2 | 4/2] « [3] « F F | § ei eTs 
| Zinlélazlelwiclziec lZle2 lz a 
Maine,* 2) 11, 239; 1) 64 1) 103) , 29 | 1200 2499) LO1325 
N. Hampshire, 1} 10 | 181| 1] 94! 39 
Vermont, 2} 9 | 157} 3) 88 35 2400, 72000 
Massachusetts, | 3} 40 | 570; 3 | 223 | 2\ 167) 1 56 2273 148656 
Connecticut, | 3) 31 | 474, 1| 49 | 1] 73,2) | 14 | | 85400 
Rhode Island, | 1} 8 | 133 10 | 700) 
New York, 5| 51 | 416) 4 | 242 | 2) 378) 1 57 9600 494959 
New Jersey, | 2) 17 | 203) 2) 160 | 8 
Pennsylvania, | 7} 25 | 367) 4 | 88 | 2| 489 92 150000 
Delaware, 0} 00 0) l 
Maryland, 4) 59 | 309 1/+200) l | 
Virginia, 5] 27 | 336, 2) 46 | 1) +60) 1) | 55 | 
North Carolina,) 1} 9 69) 
South Carolina,) 2} 13 | 152) 3| 60 | 1| +90 32! 840) 9036 
Georgia, | 9; 97 | 64 | 
Ohio, 5! 25 | 366) 3! 87 ! 1) 82 2 | 4000 | 800) 23200 
Kentucky 6| 32. 564| 1) 260) 1 11 | : 
Indiana, 910 69) 1 | 
Illinois, 1} 4 8} 
Missouri, 1} 6 | 125 9 
Tennessee, 3} 74147) 1| 2 
Alabama, ] | 
Mississippi, 1} 12) 98 j 
Louisiana, i} 3} 55 | 
Total, |60|418 5235) 25 | 987 '17!2094) 7 | 
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* Report of 1 


5. + ‘These are near the average number. }{ No common schools. 








This table is so general, as to exclude many details, which would be interesting at this 
time. Hereafter, it is intended, if possible, to give tables, showing: 1. The number of 
children at the schooling age, and the number actually schooled. 2. The amount ex- 
pended in education, by the government of the states. And 3. A comparative view of 
education in this country, and some of the states of Europe. In addition to the above 
table, it may be stated, that in Maryland and North Carolina, there are a number of 
academies, and in all the states, private schools. 





The march of Reform.—Mr. O’Con- London. He doubtless intends to report 
nell has given notice of his intention toes- his own speeches. The sum required for 
tablish a new daily morning newspaper in the purpose is 20,0007. 
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WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE. 


The annual commencement of this insti- 
tution took place on the 28th ult. at Hud- 
son. The degree of A. B. was conferred 
upon the following persons, viz: R. Dud- 
ley, L. Gilbert, J. Loughhead, H. H. 
Spaulding, M. Sutliff. J. G. Wilson, and 
P. Wright. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 

The annual commencement of Miami 
University, took place on ‘Tuesday, the 
24th September, at Oxford. ‘Tne number 
of graduates was twenty-one. A large con- 
course of visitors attended, some of whom 
were residents of distant places; and the 
gratification evinced by all, was highly com- 
plimentary to the institution. Most of the 
graduating class were young men of high 
promise, and all of them made creditable 
exhibitions of talent and industry. 

The situation of the village of Oxford is 
commanding and beautiful. It occupies a 
high hill, which slopes off gradually in eve- 
ry direction, towards a fertile country, that 
is rapidly improving. ‘The site of Oxford 
is probably 400 feet above the level of the 
Ohio river at Cincinnati, and the situation 
cannot be otherwise than healthy. 

The appearance of the students on this 
occasion was remarked as being peculiarly 
agreeable, and even imposing. They were 
mostly fine young men; healthy, well dres- 
sed, and correct in their deportment, and 
without the slightest indication, which was 
apparent to the public eye, of foppery, ex- 
travagance, or dissipation. 

The two literary societies have hand- 
some rooms, with excellent libraries and 
cabinets, and seem to be conducted with 
spirit and success, 


AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

The number of deceased American au- 
thors, as enumerated in the Quarterly 
Register, is 495. Of these, however, many 
were merely writers of pamphlets, speeches, 
and newspaper articles; 27 wrote on poet- 
ry; 12 0n mathematics and natural philos- 
ophy; 41 on history; 102 on theology and 
sermons; most of these are merely sermons; 
42 on politics. Very few novel writers, 
classical critics, mora] essayists, or philolo- 
gists, appear among our authors. The 
great bent of American genius in literature, 
seems to be towards divinity and politics. 
The monotony is now and then broken by 
a few bright glances into the world of poetry, 
but, is in general a broad level of disserta- 
tions upon republicanism, and controver- 
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sies on the five points of Calvanism. Up- 
on the exact sciences also, there is a re- 
markable deficiency. France is constantly 
pouring forth her improved systems of 
mathematics, philosophy, and engineering. 
Gerinany is a great manufactory of classi- 
cal, and metaphysical works; England for 
romance and poetry; but on these points, 
we have heretofore, been contented to bor- 
row. Of our poets, far the greater number 
have come from Connecticut; among them 
are, Trumbull, Dwight, Alsop, Selleck Os- 
born, Percival, Brainerd and Sigoumey, 
Other subjects appear to have no particular 
locality. 


AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 


There are published in the United States, 
6 quarterly publications; 2 once in two 
months ; 22 monthlies; besides very many 
semi-monthlies, and more than a 1000 
newspapers. Of the 40 larger periodicals, 
20 are published in New England; 16 in 
the middle states; 2 in the south, and 2 
in the west. ‘The newspapers are distribu- 
ted more in respect to the population; but 
the greatest proportional number is found 
in the middle states; New York has about 
250; Pennsylvania near 200, and Ohio 
more than 100, 

We regret to learn that the American 
Annals of Education,’ is to be discontinued 
for want of patronage. It was a most val- 
uable publication, the loss of which will be 
severely felt by the friends of the great and 
hallowed work of instruction. 

An appeal has again been made to the 
public for its aid to support Siliman’s 
Journal of Science, which cannot be sus- 
tained without a special effort on the part 
of its friends. Works like this which scat- 
ter profusely among us, knowledge which is 
nowhere else to be found, or is found only 
in expensive European publications, ought 
to be liberally supported, at the public 
charge. We trust the appeal will not be 
in vain. 


POPULATION OF ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND. 

Agreeably to the returns made to par- 

liament, the following was the population 

of England, Wales, and Scotland, in 1831. 


13,894,574 
2,365,807 
277,017 


England and Wales 
Scotland 
Army and Navy 


16,537,398 
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CITIES AND TOWNS. 





London within the walls 57,695 
London without the walls 67,878 
Southwark 91,501 
Westminster 202,080 
Parts within bills mortality 761,348 
Adj. Par. not within bills 293,567 

Whole metropolis 1,474,069 
Edinburgh 162,403 
Manchester, Salford, &c. 237,832 
Glasgow and suburbs 202,426 
Bermingham and suburbs 142,257 
Norwich 61,116 
Paisley with Abbey parish 57,466 
Nottingham 50,680 
Liverpool with Foxteth park 189,244 
Bristol with suburbs 103,886 
Aberdeen new and old 58,019 
Newcastle upon Tyne 57,937 
Hull 49,461 
Dundee 45,355 


Plymouth Devonport & Stonehouse 75,534 
Portsmouth, Portsea &c. 63,026 

Lonpon.—The total number of inhabi- 
tants of all the parishes whose churches are 
situated within eight English miles, measur- 
ed directly from St. Paul’s cathedral, 
amounted in 1801, to 1,031,500; in 1811, 
to 1,220,200; in 1821, to 1,481,500; and 
in 1831, to 1,776,556, or to more than one 
million and three-quarters. 

To compare London with Paris, the pop- 
ulation of the department of the Seine was 
taken, as included in a district nearly cir- 
cular, sixteen miles in diameter. This 
amounted in 1818, to 637,000; in 1820, to 
742,000; in 1829, to 1,013,000; exclusive 
of the resident foreigners and inhabitants of 
provinces resident in Paris, who amounted 
to 149,000—total in Paris, in 1829, 
1,162,000. 


PUPILS AND TEACHERS. 
There are, according to the census of 
the United States, a population between 5 
and 15, of 2,841,406 free white persons. 
This is the schooling age, and consequent- 
ly these are that number, who require teach- 
ers. Experience has shown that, at the 
utraost, not more than 20 can be taught 
properly by one teacher. There are there- 
fore, 142,070 instructors required to give 
proper education to the children of the Uni- 
ted States. It is supposed there are 
not more than 20,000 now employed, nor 
more than 1-3d the whole number of chil- 
drenat school. Supposing the whole num- 
ber of pupils and teachers, in successful op- 
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eration at the schools, there will be from the 
various causes Of death, dismission and 
translation to other employments, vacan- 
cies annually to the amount of about 10 or 
15,000. ‘This number, under a proper sys- 
ten of instruction, ought to be supplied by 
graduates from the Normal schools of in- 
struction. ‘These Normal schools should 
be established, and conducted with the ex- 
press view of qualifying persons for the pro- 


fession of teaching. 


COLLEGES. 

The number of Alumni of all the col- 
leges in the United States, is 24,013, of 
whom 6163 have become ministers of the 
gospel. ‘There are 192,448 volumes in 
the several libraries of the colleges, 


J. F. COOPER. 
James Fennimore Cooper was born in 
1788, and is now 45 years of age. He has 
published 14 novels, of 2 vols. each. 


A COMPLIMENT. 

The London Atheneum for July says: 
‘It is with some concern we hear, that 
Les ik, the royal academician, is about to 
leave England for America. He will 
scarcely leave his equal in the land, if he 
goes; and it says little for the encourage- 
ment given to genius in this country, when 
a painter, who is surpassed by none, equal- 
led by very few, either for quiet humor, or 
tenderness or beauty, has to seek for sub- 
sistence in another country, and deprive us 
of the fame which must belong to him, 
wherever he goes,” 

NEW LANDS IN NEW JERSEY. 

Twenty thousand acres of woodland, 
in the neighborhood of two furnaces, in N. 
Jersey, have been sold within a year past 
at about $2 an acre; being only 3-8ths ad- 
vance upon the price of wild land in the 
western forests, as sold by the U. States. 
This statement may seem incredible, but 
it is made on the authority of the editor of 
the Journal of Commerce, who says he has 
it from the purchaser, 


SALARIES. 

The lieut. governor of Nova Scotia for- 
merly received 6000/. per annum. It is 
now reduced to 40001.; being, in dollars 
and cents, $17,777 77. The governor of 
Lower Canada now receives 62231. or $27, 
657 77: a much larger sum than the presi- 
dent of the U. States receives. 
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AMERICAN COTTON, 
The export of American cotton to Bales. 
Great Britain, from the Ist of Oc- 
tober 1832, to Ist Sept. 1833, has 
been, - - - = = = = 606,000 
Of this quantity, there had arrived 
previous to the Ist January last, 
agreeably to the English shipping 
Mh a oe ore 6 oe Oh 





Which leaves to arrive during this 
year, - - = = = = = 571,000 
Of the old crop there will yet be 
shipped about - - - =- - 
And of the new to arrive previous 
to Ist January next, - - - 25,000 


18,000 





Showing the quantity to be receiv- 
ed in all 1833, - - - - ~- 606,000 
Add the stock of American cotton 
on hand Ist January, - ~- - 138,000 
And it will give the supply for the 
whole year, - - - = - - 744,000 
Consumption for first 7 
months, thirty weeks, 
at 14,500 per week, 
Supposed do. for last five 
months, 22 weeks, at 
12,000 per week, - 264,000 
Export for the whole year, 26,000 725,000 


435,000 





Which leaves a stock on Ist 
January, 1834, of only 19,000 


MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 

Of the state of the cotton manufacture in 
the United States, in 1831, as collected by 
the committee of the New York convention, 
there were in twelve states of the union, 
795 cotton mills, with a capital of $40,714,- 
984, manufacturing annually 77,751,316 
Ibs. of cotton, or 214,882 bales of 361 86- 
100 Ibs. each. 


Number of Spindles - - - 1,246,903 

Do. Looms - - - - 33,506 
Pounds of Yarn sold, - - 10,642,000 
Yards of cloth made - - 230,461,900 


Pounds of cloth - - - - 59,604,925 
Malesemployed 18,539 
Females employed, 38,927 





Hands employed, - 57,466 
Pounds of starch used, - - 1,641,253 
Barrels of flour for sizing -  - 17,245 
Cords of wood burnt - - - 46,519 
Tons coal do.- - - - 24,420 


Bushels charcoaldo. - . - 


9,205 











Value of other articles consumed 

notenumerated, - - - $599,223 
Spindles then building - - 172,924 
Gallons of oil consumed - - 300,338 
Hand weavers - - - - - 4,760 
Total dependents, - - «+ 117,626 
Annual value of cotton manu- 

factures - - - = = $26,000,000 
Aggregate or total amount of 

wages paid - - - = $10,294,944 

Mr. Stave, an English officer, who has 
published an interesting and instructive ac- 
count of his travels, attributes the rapid 
down hill course of ‘Turkey, within a few 
years, to the reforms made by the Sultan, 
by which he lost the benefit of the religious 
enthusiasm of his subjects, and the nation- 
al and powerful influence of old customs 
and prejudices. 

Tourxey.—The Turkish empire is as 
interesting now, that it is crumbling to 
pieces, as it was in the sixteenth century, 
when a 'T'artar could ride with the sultan’s 
firman, respected all the way, from the 
banks of the Volga to the confines of Mo- 
rocco; when its army threatened Vienna, 
and its fleets ravaged the coasts of Italy. It 
then excited the fears of Europe: now it 
excites its cupidity.—Slade’s Travels. 

Sugar From Potators.—The Cleave- 
land (Ohio) Advertiser, of August 22, 
says that a small quantity of molasses was 
brought to that village last week, from Me- 
dina county, manufactured from potatoes. 
Eleven quarts of thick molasses was procu- 
red from a bushel and three pecks of pota- 
toes. ‘The flavor is pleasant, and the arti- 
cle equal in every respect to West India 
molasses. ‘The process of manufacturing 
is said to be simple, and not expensive. 


A PETREFACTION. 

Baron Steuben died of apoplexy at Steu- 
ben, Oneida co. N. Y. in November, 1795. 
Agreeably to his request, his remains were 
wrapped in his cloak, enclosed in a plain 
coffin, and deposited in a grave without a 
stone. Many years after, we learn by a 
memoir in the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, his body was disinterred for the 
purpose of burial in another place, and it 
was found to have passed into a state of 
complete petrefaction, and is believed to 
remain in that state of preservation to this 
day. ‘The features of his face were as un- 
changed as on the day of his interment. 
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